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N r Wai 4 journey commenced under 
circumſtances more in auſpicious and un- 
promiſing than mine. Reflection turned my views 
upon that period of my | life already elapſed, and 


pointed to the early ruin that had overwhelmed 


me; the ſeaſon too contributed to depreſs my 
ſpirits. —lc was the latter end of autumn, and 
the dy was dark and heavy; I drew 2 parallel 
between 1 my own deſolation and that to which na- 
ture was viſibly approaching.--Every gay proſpect 
was blaſted, and every chearful hope eclipſed. 


. II. B £ Gracious | 


[ bn | 

| | Gracious en (thought I) to what bas 
_ poſe have I been called Into exiſtence, I am 
now bereft of every connection and endearing - 
tye, which gives the human heart an intereſt in 

_this world ; 3 every fine feeling, every tender 16 
fection of the mind, which to others are the 
ſources of pleaſure and comfort, to me are the 
inlets of ._ miſery and deſpair.—Why ſhould I 
wander ?—what has this univerſe in ſtore for me? 
Dye happy beings, who are encircled by kind 


e Who gaze on the viſages 
of ſmiling friends, and are ſurrounded with the 


bleſſings of life, what has a wretched outcaſt, 
the ſport of cruelty and injuſtice to do amongſt 
you ?—rather let me lay my unfriended head on 
the boſom of my parent earth, and in the grave 
find an aſylum from cares. and Hillreſles ſo A 
common and ſeyere. | 


* 4 


I know not to what length I ſhould have pro- 
traced this melancholy reverie, if I had not been 

arouſed by a ſudden jolt, which overſet the 
carriage in 2 deep rut, and totally diſabled it 
from proceeding farther.— However J had the 
good fortune to eſcape unhurt, and a age coach 
paſſing by at the inſtant, I agreed for a ſeat to 
Dover, and purſued my journey. 


On 


4 


\ 


- * 


„ 

On che firſt view of the faces of my fellow 
travellers, I inſtantly recognized two which I 
had ſeen before :—One of them was the fierce 

countenance of Mr. M&Cannon, and the other, 
the-cynical viſage of the Scotchman, who had ſo 
intrepidly aſſerted the dignity of high blood in 
diſhabille, at the” debating fociety, ' as before 
mentioned. The other paſſengers were two la- 
dies, and a Quaker, of grave aſpect * Ae 

en e inet th 7 122 


My. br thus accillentitly 1 thrown bee 
this group, was of infinite ſervice to my ſpirits. 
- Man is ſo naturally form'd for ſocial intercourſe, | 
that nothing but the being abſolutely ſecluded 


from ſociety can long ſuffer him to think or act 


abſtractedly; however ſtrong our inclinations may 
be to the indulgence of ſorrow, our attentions 
are drawn off from our own concerns to thoſe of 
others, and it is poſlible that very painful emoti- 
6ns may be ſuſpended by the obtrufion of ideas 
not ane we * new. 

Os my entrance” 1110 che coach, the 2 
Verehucker a necefity of undergoin a chai 
their arrangement. Tlle beſt ſeats had been 'car- 
ly ſec ured by the Scot and the two females, who 
(being all of lender make) had agreed to occupy 


B 2 : one 
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e 
one row, whilſt the corpulent Quaker and Mr. 
Mc, Cannon were contented. to bear the inconve- 
nience of having their backs to the. horſes,” to 
enſure a ſufficiency of zelþpw-room my being 
added to the party occaſioned à buſtle, which 

was conſiderably encreafed, by; the politeneſs. of 

\ the elder of the ladies, cho deſired the young 
one to reſign, her place to me, but this propoſal I 
would on no actount aſſent to, ſo requeſting the 
ladies to keep their ſeats, I ſqueezed: myſelf in 
between Me Cannon and the Quaker, and to 
make amends for the diſagreeableneſs of my 
place, I had an opportunity of contemplating 
the moſt beautiful face I had ever beheld, which 
belonge! to the younger of my fair COMPANt: 
ons. 


N 25 5 3 I 
1 ſoon ns my | perſeverance 3 in this em- 
ployme . diſcompoſed the young lady..a. good 
deal, but diſcernment not being the diſtinguiſſi- 
ing characteriſtic of the young fellows of modern 
days, I attributed to affectation what in reality 
proceeded from modeſty, and perfiſted in my 
impertinence, until the Quaker perceiving her 
gnealineſs) good naturedly .enquir'd.if the dam, 
ſel ailed any thing? before the young lady. could 
reply, the elder one cried No, no, I warrant 
you ſhe is only g/owty becauſe. I bid her fit where 
| | the 


o 


; the gentleman is, — your decayed gentry are apt 
to give themſelves airs, for my . n 


nenn 051017, 8 _ 
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10 Haul, Py lady at Scot you dati- 
na ſeem to ken the ravarance due tul aincient 
leeniage.” +1 | 1 


60 Ancient lineage ( interrupted the lady) tis a 
mere farce, Why there is Mrs. Racket, whom 
the great Leiceſterſhire Squire married when ſhe 


| was bar-maid at an inn, ſpends more meney in one 


month, than any woman of family i in Great Bri- 
tain does in 6x ah! ſhe has the true quality 
ſpirit :—oſhe tears more fine laces, deſtroys more 
feathers, and lays, on more rouge than any dozen 

ladies of. diſtinction among my cuſtomers. | If it 
were not * for ſach public ſpirited perſons as ſhe, 


we milliners may ſhut up out ſhops, and go Ang 
hymns at YEE: 8 conventicle.” | 


« Verily (ſaid the Quaker) ir would be ue 
to the community, if , marts ſuch as thine were 


wholly forbidden by the legiſfature. The gaudy 
ware vended by women of thy occupation, turn- 


eth the Heads of the wives and daughters of 
men. ye! are the high-priefteſſes of vanity and 
deck out fair victims to lacrifice at the ſhrine of 
folly.” 


46 Vary 
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Vary weel ſeed (cried the Scot, preventing 
the lady who ſeemed. prepared to burſt upon the 
Quaker with a violent retort) tis aw reeght, 
eendootedly it is the vainity 0 the teems cauſes. 


| aw meſhap.— Vour atteer, —your hooſes, your 


bainquers are aw ſai many rucks to ſheepwreek 
your veertues.—Noo in Scotland it is urder'd 
otherwees,—there we draſs plain, —live haird, 


and as for deet, alllece of cauld. ſheeps heed, or 


_ 


PF A nag (interrupted Me Cannon) Arrah 1 did 
not think they were ſuch hannibals 1 in Scotland 
as to eat horſe fleſh.” } 821 

„When 1 ſeed an agg Sir (rejoined the Caledo. 
nian) I meen tthe praduce of a fool, cail'd ck. 
vernaicular lainguage a heen. wn 


« Upon my ſoul (ſaid the POW I thought 
you ſaid a nag.” 


i - 
4 4 


* Savage egnorance” (exclaim'd the Scot.) 


„ People may fay what they will of ſavages 
(faid Mc. Cannon) as no man can tell his own 
7 r not t 10 the fore, ht for my own part 


24 32 


INTE 


I found many of them every bit 2s  good-natured 
as human nn 5 


« You bs bad among them then (faid the 
Scot) gude troth I ſpeer d as much.” * W | 


ds, . 


50 You were quite in the right a (cried 
Me Cannon) it was my luck to be taken by them 


when I ſerved in America, and upon my ſalva- 


tion I could not be uſed better by my own born 
brothers, nor ſo well neither, for my eldeſt bro- 
ther Thady cheated me out of every farthing my 
father left me, and took it all away from me be- 


fore I was of age to come * poſſeſſion of. 
it.” 


© The Iriſh are fam'd for r leetagation (ſaid the 


Scot.) 


. © They are famous for every thing that is good 5 


| (replied Mc Cannon ;) but as I was telling you, 


having no ſchool-larning to be made a Prieſt, I 
liſted for a Soldier, not but I was ſorry enough to 
leave little Ireland, but when I had nothing to 
eat there, it would be but a folly to ſtay, and fo 
I told all my friends, for they all gathered about 
me and bid me deſart, becauſe it was a diſgrace 
to a gentleman to lug a brown muſquet—but 

lays 


< (18; 1) | 
fays I, altho? I am as good a gentleman as Noah 
himſelf, his brother Brien Boru being my great. 
grand father three times removed.” 


y Have ye ever * ns oba | 
(cried the Scot.) 


© No, 5 —— Mc 3 but I hear 
they are a pack of lies invented by a Highlander, 
and that he wants to foiſt them upon the world for 
modern antiquities—but where did I leave off 
oh I have it—in ſpight of my gentility, fays I, 
if I have not wherewithal in my pocket to pay 
my reckoning, 'tis few that will care for my 


company, ſo what will you have of it, go, I 
did in ſpight of them all.” 85 | 


„ And what were the fruits of this thine os 
flinacy friend” (ſaid the * ) 


Bad enough upon my: conſcience (ſaid Me 
Cannon) and when I ſix months laid up in 


| the hoſpital, with the wounds I received the firſt 


time I ſmelt powder, I often thought of the fin 


of riinning contrary to the advice of my own 
| fleſh and blood ;——but uſe makes maſter, as the 


ſaying is, fo n that befel me I 
minded 


4 


, les J 


minded, it leſs, and, leſs; till ht Leo e 
inured to * profeſſion that it n. * and 
apples to me.” | 

tf A tregick writer of y your : aine coontre (aid 
the Scat) . who ſeems to have takken John Home | 
fur his muddel, fays weel, it ill befits a ſoldier | 
to e Ar R 3 EY - 


% „ 
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= {My e uled de fay a. as Es before 
either of them were born (cried Mc Cannon) 
but an Iriſhman's: actions can be felt by the ene 
my without any trumpet at all, But what 1 
wanted to tell you was about the ſavages they 
tack me one day when I and A detach'd. party 
were benighted. i in a wood But though they 
Lame upon us by ſurpriſe, we gave them ſuch a 
warm reception that they ran for it :—=The Devil 
put i it into my head to purſue one of them till I 
was far away from my own friends, when out of | 
the, buſhes like ſo many owls, pas a larger 

ſquad than the firſt, and ſecured myſelf from 
fighting any more for that time, by a ſtroke of 
a hatchet in my Iii hand, which carried off the 
8 fingers you ſee * God bleſs the _— F 


WT theſe words Mc Cannon expatidel his hand 
for our obſervation, and the elder lady ſhudder 
3 >> 


[ 20; ] 
ing (to flew her date declared t thi 6 military 


enen no tbo. 11 4; 
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& Tis ant but the fortune of war, Madam, 


\ 


( ſaid he) but when they had crippled me, they 
chen ſurrounded me, and made ſigns to know if 


the detachment I belon ged to was a large one.— 
I ave them to underſtand they would be cut to 
pieces if they were gyertaken by the Engliſh, 
though God knows the favages were two to one 
agin us, but I thought no harm of cheating the 

by telling a lie in a good cauſe.— Accord- 
ingly honey, they hurried myſelf to the borders 
of the Lake, where they put me into one of 
their canoes, and the whole kit of us ſet ſail, — 


We had a briſk gale, and reached within gun- 
ſhot of our landing-place, when (as I fat rumi- 
.nating not very pleaſantly about being ſcalped 


and roaſted alive) as the Lord would have it, our 


+ canoe overſet ,—every one made to ſhore, for they 
all ſwim a 


ural as ducks,—I too was making 
the beſt of my way, though my difabled hand 
was but a bad help to me ; when what ſhould I 
ſee, but the commander in chief of the copper- 
face boys ſtruggling for life, — he was ſeized with 
a cramp. and juſt ready to fink :—Although 1 had 


no great regard for any of them, I thought 1 


could not do leſs than aſſiſt a creature I aw 1 in 


on Eo > off. SE Do RE . A0 


* 
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' diftreſs, ſo I with great difficulty ſupported, him 


till help arrived and brqught both.gn ſhore, and 
I aſſure you I had no reaſon to repent of my ci- 
vility, for he adopted me inſtead; of his ſan,. 
who by great-good luck was killed ſome time 
before, and thus not only ſaved my life but got 
me ſuch good quarters that every one of the 

tribe loved me as if I was their blood relation. — 
I ſtayed almoſt a yeax with them, and then gave 


them the ſlip, and after being heartily tired of 
fatigue, and ſurfeited with hunger, I had the 


happineſs of again joining his Majeſty” s forces 


| the evening before a battle in which I was 


wounded, which fortunate circumſtance, together 
with my being the firſt · man that mounted the 
breach, got me an enfign” s commiſſion —well- 
honey, to cut a long ſtory ſhort, after ſerving © 
the whole campaign I came back to Ireland, A 


lieutenant, and married my couſin Biddy, my 
uncle Me Clabber's wife's niece to be ſure I got 


no fortune with her, but ſhe was related to the 
beſt of quality, who would be good friends to 
me only they happened to be all dead before I 
was born. — She made me a good wife, and when 
ſhe died, I did not know when I was well, ſo 
I married a very pretty girl, who was one of | 
what this gentlewoman here calls good cuſtomers, 


but 
WINE 


) 


18; Wi 
— but we did not agree long, and to put an end 
to diſputing, ſhe ran away from Oxford, where 


J leſt her at a friend's houſe, while I was down 


* in Northumberland. * 


UVerily friend tid the Quaker, who had 
liſtened to Mc Cannon's long detail with great 
attention) thy perils and thy ſufferings have been 
manifold, but thou muſt perceive they all have 
ariſen from thy having ſet at nought the counſel 
of thy brethren, and obſtinately made choice of 
a bad profeſſion to obtain thy livelihood.” 

Upon my conſcience (cried Me Cannon) but 
that is a good joke, as if there was any profeſſion 
in 0 1 ein than that of a — 


« Thou © wakes i POR to thy own preju- 
dices (rejoined the Quaker) but conſult thy rea- 
fon and jt will tell thee that a man who demean- 
eth himſelf ſoberly and uprightly, and is a uſeful 
member of the community, doeth more = 
in ſociety than all the heroes that ever exiſted.” 
Ab = Whew (whiltled Mc Cannon) arrah, Gene- 
ral Wolfe, and Jewlus Czfar, and Philip O'Ma- 
nus where are ye when this phariſee makes ſo 
free with your reputations 2” | 

| © I ken 


— 


- 


95 13 25 — 2 
ken the twa firſt o* thoſe warxiours you 
mak meention of (eried the Scot) but vio 
O'Manus.” 


An Iriſh general (returned Me Cannon) of. 
the family of Mc Manus or O'Manus, whoſe, 
flory with a great many other old ſtories is writ- 
ten by one Raw Lean, a French refugee. 

« Sure you canna mean (ſaid the ih Phi- 
E General * the Ae 


«« For aught I ki to the contrary (cried / | 
Me Cannon) he might have been in the Land- 
grave of Heſſes ſervice, but now I think of it, 
that could not be, for after doing very well as a 
General, the poor fellow muſt needs turn Admi- 
ral, and then he behaved like a "fiſh out of 
7 water. I heard it from our Major who was very 
fond of talking at dinner, of all he had read in 

the morning, which was of great ſervice, as it 

ſaved the Subalttrns the trouble of reading for 
themſelves.” jo | 

« Such ſtudies {aid th Quaker) are of no 
avail, for the trophy of the warrior fadeth 
quickly, and nought remaineth to him but an 
=P name.“ | „ 


[ 14 ] 

The Scot, tired of giving his arguritentative 
powers ſuch a long ceſſation, now attacked the 
Quaker. Gin ye ainaleeze things, and ain- 
veſtageet with preceeſion (ſaid he) ye mun ken 
that a great name is to be coveted e'n mair than 


muckle filler, accordingly we feend the grateſt 
men, and the weeſeſt phecloſophers of aintiquity, 


ſeorning weelth to treeſure up fame, — and for 
mine ain part, I would rather mak my name of 
* Sawney Mc Snarl ceelebrated tal poſterity, than. 
be made Laird o' the territory of Strath- 
bogie. L | 


And upon my conſcience (cned Mc Can- 
non) I'd rather my anceſtors ſhould call me the 
Marquis of Granby, than King Solomon in all 
his glory.” . | 


The elder lady, who had ill-brooked the 


filence the loquacity of the diſputants had im- 
| poſed on her, now took occaſion to interfere, 
declaring ſhe was greatly ſhock'd at the pro- 
fane liberty taken by Mr. Me Cannon, in men- 
tioning King Solomon ſo irreverently. 


Irreverently (ſaid Me Cannon) Saint Patrick 


| himſelf, as great a man as he is, would not be a | 


but aſhamed of appearing in the company of 
ſuch 


— 


hr 
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18 3 
fach a commander as the Marquis of Granby, 
and e I meant no offence ney So- 
lomon. 9 1 40 | 


a There again (interrupted- ſhe) I wiſh there 5 
was a magiſtrate in een dk to make Ry pay. 


* way oath TW ſwear.” 


Aye, or were the chiel a « deſeteps o'th' Kirk 
(cried Mc Snarl) he woy'd be cautious of fie * 
POR | 


Reformation (faid the Quaker) . in 
the heart; the fear of puniſhment maketh hy- 


pocrites ; but unleſs the inward man be converted | 
the evil taketh deeper root.— , 


Gin ye had fate Yth* ſtull of | repeentance | 


. feried Mc 9 ye wad tell e tale. 


I beg ( wee Me as Tas the fa 
vour of you all not to go to loggerheads for the 
geod of my ſoul ; leave it to myſelf and Father 
Me Faden, who promiſed to pray it out of per- 5 
gatory ſeven years ago. 


Our arrival at Canterbury put an end to this 


converſation, and 3 feem'd wholly 
| ] a 


1 6 


— 


to engroſs every faculty of the diſputants. The 
care of the ladies devolyed upon me my atten- 
tions were moſt graciouſly received by the talka- 
tive lady, but her fair companion was filent and 4 
reſerved, and ſeemed diſtreſſed at being obliged 4 
to accept the common ſervices complaifance re- ; 
quired from me. Tho”, my vanity. was not a | 
little mortified by her conduct, there was ſo 
much elegance in her air, and beauty in her 
—face, that I cou'd nat withdraw my notice from 
her, nor ſuppreſs the curiofity I felt to learn 
ſome particulars of her ſituation. For this latter 5 
purpoſe I reſolved to ingratiate myſelf in te 
good graces of the chaperon, under whoſe di- 
rection ſhe evidently. was, I therefore addreſſed | 
all my compliments to her, and when we receiv- y 
ed notice to reſume our journey, handed her 
into the coach, leaving the conducting her fair ; 
charge to Mr. Me Cannon, who performed the | 
ceremony with equal aukwardneſs and good 1 


—_— 


-_ TL OKPE 


CH AP. XXV. 


Departure from C anterbury,—The Author hab = 
Conjectures in which he finds he was ale | 
. Writes a Billet. murine) at Dover. 


TE ſet off from, as much more 
conciliated ſtate than we entered it, and 


now aſſumed the feelings of a party en Famil. "2 


The workings of the ſpirit in the Quaker were | 
lall'd to "gs and indeed all his faculties ſoon 
yielded to the ſoporiferous effects of his repaſt, 


Me Cannon exerted his converſible powers to en- 


tertain the young lady ;—her matron chatted to 
me with ſmiles of the utmoſt complacency. And 


even the hard features of Sawny Mc Snarl evin- 


ced the kindly ſymptoms of relaxation,” whilſt he 


_ alternately whiſtled and humm'd * the flowers of 


Edinburgh. g 


 Notwithflanding my FOE tomy protogde, | 
I paid ſtrict attention to the converſation paſſing 
between the young lady and Mc Cannon, and was. 
very much ſtruck with the affability, good ſenſe, 
and politeneſs ſhe manifeſted. She ſeemed to 
enter into his character with quickneſs and pre- 
203 70 | ciſion, 


( 18 J 
cifion, and in ſpight of the diſadvantages his want 
of good breeding and information threw over his 
addreſs, paid that reſpe& to his ſentiments which 
his goodneſs of heart deſerved ; infine, the ſtile 
of her behaviour and diſcourſe was ſo very different 
from that of women in the inferior claſſes of life, 
that ſhe could not be miſtaken for one of that 
deſcription. - Yet, ſuch is the effect of appear- 
ances in influencing judgment, that the greateſt 
merit ſuffers dimunition in the opinion of thoſe 
who behold i it thro? the medium of thoſe prejudices 
_ raiſed by its being placed in an improper fitua- 
ation. Accordingly, the diſcovery of thoſe qua- 
| Hties, which, had I met her under other circum- 
ſtances, would have enhanced my admiration, now 
tended to ſtrengthen my unfavourable opinion. A 
young creature (beautiful and ſenſible as this lovely 
girl) thus appearing under the guidance of a wo- 
man, whoſe apparent levity of manners was too 
ſtrong an indication of her principles to be miſcon- 
| Arued, argued a want of delicacy, which gave to 
her modeſty and reſerve, an air of impoſture. 
The fair ſex can never be too cautious in the 
choice of their female aſſociates ; reaſon rejects 
with diſdain the idea of the heterogeneous union 
of virtuous with vicious minds: and the moſt in- 
nocent and amiable woman, by holding any in- 
tercourſe with thoſe of worthleſs principles, or 
9 


12 1 . 
amproper manners, incurs the danger of being | 
en for a ge of ne l 


— 


On our e at Domes we were al ſhewn into 
| parlour at the inn, where the ſtage coach ſet up. 
My gallantry had by this time taken fuch good 
effect, that the Lady to whom it was addreſſed 
gave many intimations of my ſtanding very high 
in her favour, She enquired if I was going 
directly to Paris, and on my anſwering in 
the affirmative, ſaid if I was not already deter- 
mined in my choice 'of a refidence there, the 
perſon with whom ſhe was to lodge, generally had 
good apartments to let, which . venture 
to N 5 | — * 
1 ſeized the opportunity of this voluble Lady's 
going out to give ſome directions relative to her 
luggage, to addreſs ſome common place compli- 
mentary nonſenſe to the young lady, upon the 
* I ſhould have in living in the ſame 
uſe with her at Paris; at firſt ſhe ſhewed her 
diſlike of my diſcourſe, by a total filence, but on 
my perſiſting to launch out into ſome hyperboles 
on her lovelineſs, and ſeizing one of her hands 
with a free air, to my inſinite ſurprize, ſhe burſt 
into tears, and precipitately quitted the room. 


Her 


[ 
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Her mild indignation — her viſible diſtreſs, and 

the glow of conſcious. dignity that. fluſh'd her 
cheek awakened a ſenſation in my boſom I had 
never felt before,. and overwhelmed me with con- 
fuſion, but her ſudden departure deprived. me of 
the opportunity of making any . apology for the 
impertinence I had been guilty of, and delivered 
me over to the unn — of unavail- 


ee 


5 When her haters 8 and obſerved he 

had withdrawn, ſhe forthwith began to exclaim 
againſt beggarly pride; this girl (ſaid ſhe) is a 
paltry dependant, without ſixpence in her pocket, 


and yet I warrant you ſhe thinks it a degradation 


to keep company with folks who pay ſcot and lot 


and whoſe bills wou'd be accepted for thouſands.” 


I fear (aid T) her withdrawing may be with 
juſtice attributed to me I have inadvertantly of- 


fended the 9 


„Lady (Erie the) a fine Lady truly. ain 


7 ure, if it had not been to oblige my good cuſto- 


mer Lady Freemore, I would not be ſeen in ſuch 


| company.—You muſt know Sir, her Ladyſhip 
was ſending this girl (who is a relation of hers) 
to France: — On what account I do not know; 


but I ſuppoſe it could not be * her good beha- 


viour 


CRF +} 
viour ſhe choſe to get rid of ber and no, I = 
think of it, my Lord is a very gallant fort of 
man, and a forward girl like this you know, 1 
ſay nothing, but things look: fuſpicious 80 
Sir as I was telling you, ſays her Ladyſfupito me; 
Mrs. Frill, ſays ſhe, I have particular reaſds 
for ſending Miſs Montford to France.—Mind that 
Sir, particular reaſons, —and Mrs.. Frill (fays 
ſhe) as I know you to be a perſon of great pru- 
dence, and one whoſe diſcretion can be depended 
upon, 'I'will cominit her to your care, no- Sir I 
knew myLady could not abide the ſight « of her, for 
I had it fm her Ladyſhip' s OWN woman, — but 1 J 
agreed ſhe ſhould make the journey with me, and 


you ſee how proudly ſhe carries herſelf, and how 
| . 0 the 1 db. for my e 23 | 


"- 
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"This detail threw my ideas into quite a new 
train—l felt a very high degree of diſtreſs at ha- 
ving being acceſſary to wounding a ſpirit firug- 
gling with affliction.— Every ill impreſſion her 
connection with Mrs. Frill had excited, was in- 
ſtantly effaced by this teſtimony, that ſhe bad not 
been voluntarily aſſociated with her, and I with. 
out heſitation, determined to forego every expec- 
tation, and uſe every effort to reſtore peace to the 


boſom of the amiable ien of this unfeeling wo- 
man's malice, 


\% 


I made 


ery SD is 7 
1 | ta for retiring, and after ſome © 
8 reſolved to acquaint Miſs Mont- 
ford with my ſentiments, and endeavour to apo- 
logize for the offence I had given her. For this | 
purpoſe I wrote a billet containing the following 


5 : To Miſs Montford. 
Madam, 0 


71 of © our ſitun« 
tions will, 1 flatter myſelf obtain your pardon for 


the liberty I take in this addreſs, to requeſt your 
forgiveneſs for the offence 1 (through 1 ignorance 
of your character) had the misfortune to offer 
you. I entreat Madam, you will believe I am 
very much diſtreſſed at having raiſed one uneaſy 
ſenſation in your mind, and that (to avoid offen- 
| ding you further). I will reje& the offer of the 
woman in whoſe care you have been fo injudi- 
ciouſly placed, and relinquiſh the hope of reſfi- 
ding in the ſame houſe with you at Paris. But 
will you not have the goodneſs to allow me to call 
on you there to gain intelligence of your health and 
ſafety - ſurely propriety does not refuſe a ſanction 
to this of a man, who would find inexpreſ- 
fible happineſs i in being admitted to a participa- 
, tion of your good opinion, and in rendering 
482 


( 23 } 
you every ſervice the ſacred name of friend re- 
quires. - | 
Wo Be” [ am, S 
„ Win ſneere reſpeck, TIT 
7 Your obedient humble — 


Cc harles. | 


— 
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I was going to add Townly, but the ſevere 
interdiction I had received never to uſe that name 
arrefted my pen, and I cloſed my billet with the 
above ſubſcription. _ I then gave it to one of the 


waiters to deliver to the young Lady, and rejoined . 


% the reſt of my —_ Erjrellers in, the pariour, 


On my entrance Mc Cannon advanced and ac- 
_ coſted me: Upon my conſcience young gen- 
tleman (ſaid he) I was juſt ſaying your face is | 
perfectly familiar to me though I cant for the * 
of me call it to mind. wn *% 


Not i rhe his memory on the ſcore. 
of our former adventure, I replied, that as I 
had no recollection of being honoured with his 
acquaintance I ſuppoſed he had often met me in 
public, which occaſioned his conjecture. 


% 


« May 
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May be ſo my dear (ſaid Me Cannon) and 
yet it is not common to meet any two people who 
are exactly one and the ſame perſon, for if you'll 
obſerve, chere is as great a difference between 
Chriſtians, as there is betwixt the lilies of the 
field, or the fands of the'ſea.”” 
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«] ſpeer'd too that I had ſet eyne on the lad- 
die e er noo,” faid Mc Snarl.) 
5 * v ell honey (faid the Iriſhman) you ſee now 
that every like is not the ſame.” “ 


— 
— 
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- Wiſhing to turn the converſation into another 
channel, I aſked the Scot to what part of France 
he intended goin 8, and 1 he meant to make 
any x. 


* 


* 1 gang tul the caipital (returned he) mine 
enteent is to offur my ſcirvacess to fic perſons of 

| deſtengtion as lack inſtruction in the true pro- 
If _ noonciation of the Engliſh lainguage.” | 


I marvel much friend (ſaid the Quaker) at 
this thine undertaking ;—yea verily, as much as. 
if Fheard a Datch Burgomaſter, profeſs the teach- 
ing of dancers for the profane paſtime called 


the Opera,” 


«c It 
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It would be a cauſe of muckle mair wonder 
(cried Me Snarl) were ain * * ſeeck to profeſs 
the teaching polertngfe. * 5 
« Sure: (interrupted Me Cannon) . they dow. 
want any. * to teach them th ac in 
France.“ . 


% Whee prithee mon {cried Me Snarl turning 
ſhort upon him) doſt know what is poleetneſs ?— 


Why, according as I: take it (replied Me 
Cannon) politeneſs is a good-natured fort of a2 
civility, that hinders people from being trouble- 

ſome or unmannerly, and makes a body hold 
their tongue when they had rather be ſpeaking, 


ſooner than ſay any. thing to make * people 
uneaſy.” 


— 


Mrs. nn: now informed me there was no pacquet | 
to ſail for Calais till eight o'clock the following | 
morning, and propoſed our having a good bit of 
ſupper, and a ſnug game of whiſt to paſs the time 
away. Me Cannon and Me Snarl aſſented to the 
propoſal, and I, in hope of again ſeeing Miſs 
Montford, readily agreed ,—but in this expecta- 
tion I was diſappointed ; The young Lady plead- 
ed a bad RET and appeared v no more that 
ni ight. : | 

Vor. Il. | Kee; Our 


[ ! | 
Our partie guarree broke up at eleven: and the 

only addition I could gain to the intelligence I had 
already received was, that Miſs Montford and 
Mrs. Frill were to ſeparate immediately on their 


in that city her fellow traveller was to refide, nor 
who there were her connections. 
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arrival at Paris, nor did Mrs Frill know where 
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and ruſhed to the ſpot from whence the ſounds 
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7 WAS now © the very witching time of 

night,“ and Somnus had extended his 
1 4 over our Inn, when a loud and 
diſmal yell, accompanied with a tremendous noiſe, 
arouſed the fleepers from their fepoſe: The 
alarm ſeemed to come from a long pallage which 
communicated with a row of apartments, occu- 
pied by the numerous gueſts whom chance had 
that night aſſembled beneath the roof. inſtant- 
ly huddled on my cloaths, unſheathed my ſword, 


continued to iſſue, where (by theTight of a lamp 
burning in the paſſage) I found Mc Cannon 


ſtretched on the floor, bellowing aloud for mercy, 


although there was 10 2 to _ 


him, f 


—— 


Every door in the paſſage was now opened, 
and the inhabitants of every chamber came forth 
C 2 to 


1 a8 J 

to enquire what was the matter. With much 
difficulty the Iriſhman was raiſed from the ground, 

and asſoon as he was compoſed enough to tell his 
ſtory, he informed us, that as he was ſleeping 
quietly in his bed, he had been attacked by a 
ghoſt, who ſpoke to him in Hebrew, and on his 
jumping up vaniſhed in a Aaſh of fire. 


This detail produced various effects on the 


| group aſſembled around him. One, pronounced 


him to be dreaming another laughed ;—ano- 
ther ſaid, he ought to get drunk without diſturb- 


ing people che Quaker groan'd—and Mc Snarl 


(with much gravity). declared him to be be- 


| witched. wy 


\ « As I Thaw to e (cried Mc 9 | 
I' am neither dreaming, nor drunk, nor bewitched, 
no more than any of yourſelves ,:—But I ſaw him 
by the light of the fire, as plain as I this moment 
ſee the noſe in my face.—He was a dapper little 


fellow, the very picture of Squire O*Shaughneſly, 


that lived in the great houſe near my father's, 
only his. face was a little blacker; and by the 
ſame token he wore ſuch a red gacket as he uſed 
to wear, when he went out to ſhoot rabbets, and 


other wild fowl. - 


It 
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E 
It was to no purpoſe to argue with the Iriſhman 
on this ridiculous buſineſs, he perſiſted in his aſſer- 
tions ſo vehemently ; and ſo peremptorily refuſed: 
to return to his apartment without company, that 
at length, thro' compaſſion to him, and to reſtore 
the general tranquility of the houſe, I agreed to 
ſit up with him till day. Me Snarl alſo turn'd* 


out a volunteer on the occaſion ; and this point be- 


being ſettled; the reſt of his auditors teturned to 
their beds, very much out of humour at having 
bow diſturbed: mo a We 5 2.70 

tes we bad Aired up the fire, and - ſeated 7 
ourſelves round it, I entered; into a ſerious courſe 
of reaſoning with Me Cannon, on the abſurdity 


o his fears, but 1 might as well bave held my 


peace, for his belief in ſuper- natural beings was 
too firmly eſtabliſhed to admit of his being argued 
into their non- exiſtence. My dear friend (ſaid 
he) God knows I am no coward, when I get 
among my own fellow creatures, I would as ſoon 
face a Rajah pout as a Turky pout, and would, 
fight till J died for my King and my country, 
but I vow to God, I never could abide to ſee 


dead men walking about after they were 'bu- 


ried :—and when I was a boy, I would not ſtir 
an inch out of doors by myſelf, without com- 


23:14 Wold. 
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pany, after night-fall, for fear of a headleſ; 
horſe that uſed to do ſad miſchief in our neigh- 
bourhood. + TE UES 5 5 192 WIT 


Me. Snarl, who had liſtened with great atten- 
non to our diſcourſe, now took a part in the con- 
verſation, and declared, it was wonderful any 
perſon could argue againſt the doctrine of appari- 
tions, after it had been authenticated by the beſt 
hiſtorical evidence: that he thought the Phantom 
of Cæſar which had haunted Brutus ; and that, 
which Lord 'Clarendon relates appeared as a 
fore-runner of the death of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, were proofs ſufficient to conquer modern 
ſcepticiſm ; for his part, he was firm in his belief 
of ſuch appearances, although he could not aſſent 
to the erroneous cauſe do which the coming of 
theſe ſupernatural viſitants was generally aſcribed, 
for that be was convinced it was the incantations 
of perſons killed in the ſcience of ſorcery or 
witchcraft alone could raiſe them, —cf late (he 
owned) no inſtances had occurred to prove his 
aſſertion, but that the royal evidence of King 
James bore teſtimony that it had not been ſo for- 
ES es EI nt Bee), 


I could not avoid being ſtruck with the ſimilar 
effect produced by different cauſes. The Iriſh- 


man's- 


an's 


(EF: | 
man's ſuperſtition was founded upon the prejudi- 
ces of ignorance, and that of the Scot upon a 
laboured ſyſtem of reaſoning, yet both were 
equally ridiculous A their conclufions. 


Mc. Cannon, who had attended with great . 


 riouſneſs to the Scotſman's harangue, perceiving 


he had concluded, expreſſed much pleaſure at 
having his opinion corroborated :—* But pray 
honey (ſaid he) was it at the time Czſar came 
to lay ſiege to the Weſt of Ireland, he went. to h 
Scotland to By bewitched. “ 
/ | 2 
Me Snarl interpreted this interrogation into ri- 
dicule, though in reality Mc Cannon intended no , 
ſuch thing. It was (replied he) aboot the | 
ſame Ara that "Sautre O'Shaughneſſy did gang tul 


5 Jeruſalem to larne the Hebrew dieleect 


« By my ſoul (ia Me ca Squire 8 


O' Shaughneſſy knew no more of Hebrew than I 
do myſelf, and I never heard one word of 1 it 


TOR? in all my life. 


„ 


Tack heed Mon (cried Me Snarl) tack heed, 
or. thou wilt bring the veracity of thine ain nar- 
ration into diſereedit.“ 4 


« What 


f 33 J — 
* What do you. _— that . (ſaid the 
Iriſhman) 


% Lieers ha muckle need o' gude memorees ! 
{replied the Scot) 


This required no explanation, and the conſe- 
- quence was an immediate engagement at fiſty 
| cuffs between the diſputants, which was main- 

tain'd with ſuch proweſs and obſtinacy on both 
fides, that all my attempts to part them were in 
vain, in the ſcuffle they overſet the chairs, threw 
down the table and in fine made ſuch an uproar, 
as again raiſed up the whole houſehold, who burſt 
open the doors to find out the cauſe.— The com- 
| batants were with great difficulty ſeparated, and 
_ whilſt ſome were expoſtulatiug on their unruly 
proceedings, and others threatening to chaſtiſe 
the authors of ſuch repeated diſturbances; Lo 
from b hind one of the window curtains came 
forth the aparition of Squire O'Shaughneſſy, which 
had been the prime mover of the buſtle. It was 
the favorite Monkey of a Lady of Faſhion go- 
ing to France, and had eloped that evening from 
a drunken ſervant who had the care cf it, and 
hid itſelf in Mc Cannon's apartment. 


This 


WW 


„ 

This denouement produced a long and loud laugi 
from all ſides, and entirely quelled the ſpirit of 
animoſity, inſomuch that the Scot and the Iriſh« 
man ſhook hands, and every body returned to 
their beds and ſlept comfortably the n 
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nerofity.—T be Author parts you his Fellow Tra- 
wellers. | 


Aroſe early the enſuing morning, and found 

my fellow-travellers aſſembled in the parlour, 
except the Quaker (who had now arrived at his 
intended deſtination, a meeting of the Brethren 
in the Town of Dover, and had bid us a final 
adieu) and Miſs Montford, who did not make 
her appearance. Her abſence ſeemed to me an 
omen of the continuance of her diſpleaſure, and 
gave me much uneaſineſs; but I had not en- 
dured this ſenſation long, when the ſame waiter 


whom I had commiſſioned to deliver my letter, 


brought me one directed to Mr. Charles, I ſeized 


it with avidity, and retiring to a window, read as 
follows : 


Sir, 


„I am not certain whether any | 


| circumſtance can juſtify my returning an anſwer 
to 


[295-3] 

d the letter you thought proper to ſend me; but 
the ſentiments contained in that letter evince you 
to be a man of honour and humanity, and induce 
me to ſignify my forgiveneſs of an opinion which. 
(though in ſome meaſure authorized by a concur- 

| rence of unfavourable GY was perkaps- 

: | too * ens. * 


4. 
* 
* 
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ce It is 8 inconſiſtent e aunt; pro- 
priety, and my ſcheme of life, to admit of your 
enquiries at Paris, My moſt earneſt wiſh. is to 
1 paſs. obſcure and unknown through an exiſtence 
embitter'd with painful recollections, preſent mis 
fortunes and future gloomy on Pe 


6 f areel Sir,—I think you are las in your 
expreſſions of concern for the uneaſineſs I have 
faffered in conſequence of your behaviour: In 
this belief I take the liberty to requeſt we may 
meet no more. Your compliance will be the beſt: 
proof of the ſincerity of your declarations, . 


n 
n 
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E | Your obedient ſervant, , 
1 | | * Caroline Montfotd?» 


The ſenſations raiſed by the peruſal of this epiſ- 
tie were ſo various as wholly to overwhelm me, I 
| - held: 


* 
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held it ſuſpended in my hand, and again and 
again wandered over it with my eyes, but amid 
the contrariety of emotions chat agitated my mind, 


I did not an inſtant heſitate on determining to obey 
the — of the 1 


N 7 
Mrs. Frit who was very attentive to my move- 
ments, at length loſt all patience, and rouſed me 
from my-reverie, by hoping that letter had not 
brought me any bad news. I replied, that the 
contents of it were far from deing of an agreeable 
nature, and muſt unavoidably compel me to poſt- 
pone my tour for ſome little time. 80 (cried 
ſhe) you will not travel with us.” I cannot poſſi- 
bly have that pleaſure, replied I coldly. Mrs 
Frill employed all her rhetoric to induce me to 
adhere to my firſt reſolution, but I aſſumed an air 
of much gravity, and betrayed the contempt 1 
felt for her ſo plainly, that ſhe at length deſiſted 
from her perſuaſions, and n the parlour in 
high dudgeon. 


I again opened Miſs Montford's letter, and was 
till more truck with the evident dignity of foul 
which ran through it—What pity thought I, 
that ſuch lovelineſs of form and elegance of mind, 
ſhould be placed in a ſituation ſo degrading. This 


amiable creature muſt practice the hard leſſons of 
: adverſity, 


4 
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adverſity, and every hour endure inſults from vul. 


gar minds and unfeeling natures, whilſt ſo many - 
of the'giddy and wortlileſs of her ſex are encom- 
paſſed with eaſe and affluence. Beautiful, modeſt, 


ſenſible, and prudent; ſhe is yet doom'd to be un- 


happy.— h fortune, fortune! 1 62." T9 


I was ſo deeply involved in reflection, that 1 
abſolutely forgot I was not alone, and articulated 


the exclamation againſt fortune ſo audibly, that it 
was plainly heard by Mc Snarl and Mc Cannon.— 


The good-natur'd I riſhman directly approached 
me -I beg your pardon, young gentleman (ſaid 
he) but that ſame fortune that you mention, is 


very apt to play tricks upon honeſt fellows—T be- 


lieve you have met with a ſmall matter of a dif. 
appointment If it is about money, I have a little 
here I can ſhare with you, and IT will with all my 
heart.” Much ſurprized at this inſtance of gene- 
roſity I did not readily anſwer, and he thus con- 


tinued, —© I vow to G—d I reverence a gentle- 
man in diftreſs more than I do all the Emperors 


in Europe—ſo here is my purſe, we will divide it, 
and then you have nothing to do but ſet our on 


your journey.“ — 


* 


Trreturned 
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I returned many thanks for this well- intention. 

" offer, but declined accepting it. Mc Cannon 

wou'd not give up the paint, but proceeded to urge 

his requeſt. —< May be you think I cant't ſpare 

it (faid he) but there you are out, I am going to 

ſee my Uncle, who is a Canon with a good bene- 

* fice, and do you think he wou'd let me want for 
he ung MP. 


* affured Mc 88 that my journey was 
| not poſtponed on account of the want of money, 
but from circumſtances of quite a different na- 


„Gude faith (ſaid the Scot) this is as feen a 
conteſt as annie in aw ainteequety—I admire 
Maiſter Mc Cannon's ganeroſity mair than that of 
Scipio tul the aimerqus Prance, for a wees mon 
wull think it mair hard to gi awa bis filler than 
his maiſtreſs. 2 
1 

« Phoo (cried Me Cannon) how the D—1 can 
you admire generoſity, if your wiſdom won't let 
you give nothing away.” 1 


Prudence (replied Me Snarl) bids the neceſ- 
ſitous mon look tul his ain wants e' er he ſpeers for 
thoſe of others.” 

40 May 
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May be ſo haoey ( ſaid Me Cannon) but in that 


caſe Id bid Prudence go about his huſineſs, and 


eee eee 
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e for the 3 1 
the Pacquet Boat, obliged my companions to take 
a haſty leave · I poſted myſelf at a windewv, and 
bebeld chem depart, accompanied by Mrs. Frill 
and Miſs Montford. As: they paſſed I bowed 


reſpectfully to Miſs Montford, who teturned the | | 


compliment with -a bluſh that heightened her 
beauties. When ſhe was out of ſight I again had 


recourſe to her letter, which exhibited the emana- 
tions of a ſpirit ſuperior to the frowns of fortune, 
Al gave up the reins to imagination, which led 
me through a thouſand chimerical viſions, in all 
which ſhe bore a part, I figur'd to myſelf the 
ſublime pleaſure it would afford to a heart of ſen- 
ſibility to protect her to ſerve her to promote 
her felicity. How baſe muſt be the wretch who 
could deceive or aggrieve her (ſaid I) yet ſhe may 
meet with ſuch, whom neither her merit nor her 
innocence, can induce to reverence her as ſhe de- 
ſerves. Oh what joy it would be to ſhelter her 


from every ill! why is 1t not my fate to do 
io ?': ; 


But 


| ( 40 ] 
But reaſon ſoon took its turn to reign, and put 
to flight all the ideas fancy had indulged, the 
wretchedneſs of my own fituation aroſe to my re- 
collection in its darkeſt colours—undone and miſe- 
rable as I am,. cried I, what have I to do with 
protecting others, or adminiſtering to their happi- 
neſs ?—Nameleſs, friendleſs, indigent—I have no 
bleſſings to impart—no protection to'offer—Fare. 
wel then ye flattering viſions, and you lovely and 
amiable Miſs Montford, farewel. Like a bright 
meteor you ſhone upon me for a moment, and now 
are vaniſhed from my view for ever. FE) 
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Commences an Acquaintance in the Pacguet-Boat,— 
Arrives at Paris,—Goes to the Opera. — Meets an 
Able. e hn IDS 


| 1 Spent a loneſome and melancholy day, and em- 


barked for Calais that night. There were a 
great number of paſſengers on board; They were 
all ſtrangers to me. I happened to get into con- | 
verſation with one who was a man of ſenſe and. 


politeneſs, perfectly eaſy of acceſs, and unaffeRed 


in his manners. He did not ſeem to be more than 
twenty - ſive years old, but was much inclined to 


gravity, and apparently in a declining ſtate of 


221 


health. 


There was ſomething ſo intereſting in him that. 


L involuntary paid him particular attention. The 


weather was tempeſtuous and the ſea rough. I 
took great pains to alleviate every inccnvenience 
he felt, as much as poſſible, and he ſeemed ſenſi- 


ble of my aſſiduity. On our landing he enquired 
my deſtination, and begged to know who he was 
h to 


-* 
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to whoſe good-nature he had been fo much obli- 
ged. I told him my name was Charles, and that 

I was going to Paris to ſtay ſome time. My 
Journey is to Montpellier (ald he) after I have 
paid a ſhort viſit to a friend! in this part of the 
country.—'f the air chere mends a bad ſtate of 
health I will be at Paris in the ſpring, and will be 
greatly pleaſed to ſee you.” I anſwered I would 
be happy in an opportunity of improving our ac- 
quaintance. My title (ſaid he) is. Lord Dor- 
ville, and my reſidence will be the hotel D'Vork, 
— NT hs: pallet yo.” | 


I promiſed I would not, EN after ſaying many 
| . things we — | 

A 
I arrived at Paris pretty early in the evening, 
and was driven au grande Cerf, Rue St. Dennis, 
from whence 1 was directed to a hotel Garnis, in 
the Fauxbourg St. Germaine where I ſettled my- 
ſelf in a ſmall but neat apartment. I was lodged 
au ſecond, by no means a diſreputable ſituation 
in Paris, though what we call up two pair of 
fairs, 23 


I was ——— in my new-apartment when 

a peruquier popped in his ſharp face and enquired 
if Monſieur L'Anglois wanted to be dreſſed for 
| | the 
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the opera, the comedie Prancoife ou Halme, 
Audeuaut, Nicoler, ou Jos + warietes amuſantes, at each _ 
of which there would be performances to ©" W 
and congratulated me, that this evening the Bou- 
levards would be crouded, as the Foire St. Lay- 
rent'was n g remarkable brilliant, 


In RPM this voluble intelligencer for the 
torrent of information which he poured forth dur- 
ing the minute he held the door open, I inadver- 
rently replied Fe vous remercie, which in the French 
acceptation, when not ed with the affirmative 
Oui is taken for a negative, upon which he made 
his congee; and wa? flying down ſtairs with tg 
utmoſt Precipitation, when I called him back, 


which I ſuppoſe he took for an inſtance of Engliſh 
e of temper. | 


Who that recollects the forlorn ſtate and melan- 
choly diſpofition in which I determined to go to 
Paris, can avoid ſmiling on beholding me in the 

. parterre of the opera, in leſs than two bours after 
my arrival there: But France is not the land 8 
reflection, nor youth the ſeaſon of wigdom , and I 
was directed by che impulſe of the moment. 

£ | | _ 

"The muſic of the opera was ane che dreſſes 

and decorations ſuperb,.— and the dancing excel- 


lent 
* 


| ([ 4] 
lent but it was impoſſble to attend to the 
piece, diſputes ran ſo high among the audience, 
on the merits of Piceini and Gluck. The admi- 


ration of the Picciniſts were as vociſerous as the 
| diſapprobation of the Gluckifts, and the 1 phigenia 
of the former Maſter (though one of the fineſt 
compoſitions extant) was abſolutely outnoiſed and 
* in the contention. * 
A ſmart looking lies Abbe 8 flood next to 
me, obſerving the equality with which T comport- 
ed myſelf in the general contention, aſter eyeing 
me ſome time, addreſſed me ſaying, he ſuppoſed 
Monſieur was Engliſh by the ang froid he mani- 
" felted on this very momentous occaſion, | 


1 etarned his addreſs BOS and Rn 
him his conjecture was juſt, adding I was quite a 
ſtranger, being only a few hours arrived, conſe- 
quently could not take any part in the conteſt, 5 


; | i 0 The Engliſh love ſenſe better than ſounds (gad 

14 he bowing) and here too we have many people 

1 q who have good taſte enou h to prefer the ſublimi- 

* ' ties of your Shakefpear? to the * of our 
Fog opera.” 


This 


— * 
= - 
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This well turned compliment baniſhed ever) 
trace of my national reſerve, and we entered fa- 


miliarly into chat, he complimented me on my 


accurate knowledge of the French language, and 
I was delighted with his eaſy politeneſs, inſomuch 
that I was ſorry when the concluſion of che enter- 
tainment put an end to our converſation At 
parting he enquired where I had taken up my re- 
ſidence, and on my giving him my direction and 
telling him it would give me pleaſure to ſee him, 
he W to call on me the following day. 
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THEN I reflet onthe period of my life, of 
which I am about to enter on a detail, [ 
am forcibly ſtruck with the reſemblance of my 
diſpoſition and fituation, to the pathetic deſcripti- 


on the unhappy Poet Savage gives of his own; I 
was in truth R 
\ 
« Inly ſecure, thro? conſcious ſcorn of ill, 
8 „ Nor taught by __ how to balance 
4 ? 8 pi. . will ; : N 
5 3 «« Heedleſs what pointed ills perplex his way 
= « Whom caution arms not, and whom woes 
1 . X 
il = : : 


Oh youth! ſeaſon of gay hope, and generous 
confidence —thy follies, thy credulities lead to 
many evils, yet it is to be lamented that years 
| and 


| - RT 8 
and experience ſeldom come urincumbered of 
heart-felt cares and mortifyin g convictions, and 


that man ſearcely ever attains wiſdom, until the 


fine edge of his ſenſibilities is blunted, and his 

aſperities awakened, by the ill uſage he has re. 
ceived in a long intercourſe with the world. But 

to return to my narrative. My ſpirits were ſo 
exhilarated by the ſcene of ſplendor and gaiety 
where I had been a ſpectator, that every diſagree- 
able reflection was caſt at a diſtance, I abandoned 
myſelf to that ſpecies of ſelf-deluſion called cat 
building.” A thouſand chimerical ſchemes ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my imagination, and whilſt I was 
the victim of real misfortune, alſo rendered me 
the dupe of fallacious expectation. | 


In the midſt of theſe reveries a thought.of Miſs 
Montford would obtrude itſelf.— My curioſity 
was ſtrongly intereſted in learning ſome particu- 
lars of her future deſtination, and the wiſh of 
aſſiſting her, and centributing to her happineſs 
was ſtill predominant. It occurred to me, as Mrs. 
Frill was of ſuch a prying diſpcſition, that it was 
very probable ſhe would take pains to diſcover her 
abode, and the nature of her connections at Paris. 
I conſidered that my applying for intelligence of 
theſe matters to that Lady was no breach of the 
acquieſcence I had determined to pay to the requeſt 


* 
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: a dus amiable vin, and therefore ache On 
finding out Mrs. Frill, and effecting a reconcilia. 
tion with her, as the only method of gratifying. 

my wiſhes on this ſcore.—I had unluckily neglefted 
to enquire the part of the city ſhe intended to re- 
fide in, but as ſhe came to Paris in- ſearch of 
faſhions, I judged I ſhould be able to hear of her 
among the Milliners, and to them 1 — to 


apply e very next day. 


My cbſequious Peruquier came early in the 
morning to receive my commands. Whilſt I was 
drefling, he hoped I liked the opera, which he 
aſſured me was the grandeſt and moſt magnificent 
ſpectacle in the univerſe, told me L' eau de Jaſ- 
min was the only perfume to be uſed by people of 
Ton, this ſeaſon; and that if I happened through 

| miſtake to uſe Bergamot, which had been the //: 
a month ago, I would run the hazard of being 
miſtaken for a Bourgeois :—he then entered into a 
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wi ; 4 | diſſertation on dreſs, with many encomiums on the 
| . Pariſian modes, which he aſſured me would ſet 
1 off my perſon to amazing advantage, and at 


) length begged my permiſſigh to recommend a | 
vi FTaiileur, for whoſe taſte and manner of finiſhing 
1 he could anſwer, and who would be expeditious in 
F | ' equipping Monfieur to * 558 eclat in the 


Monde. | 
” 1 i 


rr 
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Fuvidg aſſented to this propoſal, and the Tai- 
leur making his appearance in conſequence, I 
ſoon agreed for a dreſs and an undreſs fait, not on 
very reaſonable terms indeed but my Peruguier 
informed me les Hommes de Qualité always paid 
an enhanced price when their merchands des nodes 
were eminent in their line, and that my Taileur 
was at the head * his profeſſion. 


There is a Perles of falſe pride which EP 
it irkſome tb us to deſcend from the elevation, we 


- ali” ® 


8 hold in the imagination of others, whatever in- 

e . donveniencies it may put us to to ſupport an un- 

it founded diſtinction: this miſchievous 3 

(- honte induced me to comply with what I plainly 

pf 15 diſtinguiſhed to be exorbitant. I was taken by | 
h * thoſe who addreſſed me for a man of quality, and 7 
2 ; I could not (I thought) do leſs than ſupport my _ 
8 + rank as I was told others of the fame claſs 

a du. 7 

ie 1 

et Y This bufineſs was ſcarcely diſpatched when the 

at iy punctual Abbe was announced. 1 told him how E 

"mY - had been em ptoyed, and received his approbation 

8 1 for being ſo expeditious in theſe preparatory mea- 

in bp ſures for my introduction into company, 1 am 


3 Vol. II. D. come 


0 * 
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come (ſaid he) to devote myſelf to your ſervice 
for the day,, if you chuſe to ſee the curioſities of 
the city—being a ſtranger you neceſſarily want a 
guide in your reſearches, and I ſhall be happy to 
render your ſtay amongſt us amuſing as poſſible, 
if your letters of introduction have not already 
procured you a cicerone.” 


; The conſciouſneſs of wanting thoſe neceſſary 
teſtimonies of conſequence, threw me into a mo- 
mentary confufion, inſomuch that I heſitated for 
a reply. | | : 
* 
Perhaps (rejoined the Abbe) theſe perſons to 
whom you are recommended are not at preſent in 
Paris.” = 8 
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This hint ſuggeſted an anſwer, and I directly 
mentioned the abſence of Lord Dorville as a great 
_ diſappointment to me. 


* » 


« Lord Dorville (ſaid the Abbe) I have heard 
of him—he has lived a good deal kere—but let 
me obviate this cauſe of chagrin : I have the ho- 
171 nour of an intimacy with the firſt company here, 
and wWò²iͤll introduce you to a ſociety you wil highly 
_ = approve.— | 


I made 


CY E ” ] 

I made my beſt dee to che polite 
Abbé for his kindneſs. Mon cher ami (returned 
he) dont think of it, there is nothing in the 
world in it.” I however declined his obliging 
ſervices for the preſent, and poſtponed the com- 
mencement of thoſe reſearches he mention ed, 
until the next day, alledging as an apology, that 
my new clothes could not be finiſhed before that 

time, | | 


Io Ab; mon Dian! (exclaimed he) wa will | 
you do with yourſelf till 5920 ?—ſure you. cannot 
live alone.” | 


I intend (ſaidT) to ſpend this day in making 
enquiries for ſome Engliſh people whom 1 ſuppoſe. 


are here. 


66 Par dinner moi (cried the Abbe) it is the 
grande malheur of your countrymen to aſſociate 
together in foreign countries, by which means 
you waſte your time in confirming old habits, in- 
ſtead of acquiring new ideas to r your 
Rock of n | | | 
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A ſpirit; 


moſt charming women in the world.” 


52 


ing) told him, it was a fair. country -waman., of 
mige I meant to go in queſt HR 


% 


Te Male fr nalbeur, (cried. he). an * 


ment to one of your Engliſh women would be | 


enough te to deſtroy you for ever.—They are dull, 


awkward, and oyer-run with mauvaiſe honte,— 


what can you learn in their ſociety ?—But our 


women here are the great finiſhers of educati- 


F rom them you. acquire air, manner, ad- 


but of this you ſhall judge yourſelf, for I intend. 


to introduce you to Madame La Marquiſe du 


Bellay, at whoſe aſſemblies you will meet: the 


® + 


% 


I returned thanks for this favour intended 


me, and requeſted Monſieur L' Abbé to henour 


me with his company the enſuing morning,— 


He conſented, and after, a little more curſory. 


chat took his leave. « Adieu, mon. cher. Mon- 
eur (ſaid he) beware of, indulging a fondneſs 
for ſolitude, it is the general opinion here, that 


this /ombre propenſity of the Engliſh is the ſole 


cauſe why ſo many of them hang and drown 
themſelves,” 


* 


) 'The 


I 1 felt the truth of the Abbes remark; ſo m 


—in fine every thing defirable,— -_ 


* 
bo 
* 
1 
| * 


4s 5 

The moment 1 ber rid of kim 1 thiew ny. 5 

ſelf into a Platre, and (Having previouly en- 

quirel of my Prrisair who where the möſt ce. 

lebrated Milliners, Nall talen An their ir direc. 

tions in my tablet) ſet out on my expedition i in 
ſearch of Mrs. Frill. 

The Grizette of Sterne is ſo good an epi- 
tome of the whole tribe of French Milliners, 
that any attempt to deſcribe the manners of thoſe 
I ſaw would appear imitation, by which appel- 
lation the. generality of us literary . borrowers 
and ſtealers chuſe to Giſlinguiſh our plagiariſms. 
Suffice it then to ſay, that' (like him) I was 
induced to buy trifles for which I had no oc! 
caſion. But I could not obtain the leaſt intel- 
ligence relative to the object of my enqui- 
ries. 


* 


*S 


« Madame Frill, (ſaid one.) Yes Madame, 
(replied I)” an Engliſh milliner, © Pardonnez moi 
Monſieur, I have the greateſt reſpect for what 
you ſay, but afſurement you have no ſuch thing 


as a milliner in England: They are all mere 


work-women !”? 


Chagrin'd 
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1 felt the truth of f the Abbgs. remark ; zo. 


ing) told him, it Was A. fair. country-woman - 
mine 1 meant to g in queſt of. I 5 g 
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ment to one of your Engliſh, women would be | 


enough tc to deſtroy you for ever.—They are dull, 
awkward, and over. run with mauvalſe honte,— 

What can you learn in their ſociety ?—But our 
women here are the great finiſhers of educati- 


on. From them you. acquire air, manner, ad- 


dreſs, ſpirit 3 —in fine every. thing defirable,— . 


but of this you ſhall Tadee yourſelf, for I intend. 
to introduce yon to Madame La Marquiſe du 


Bellay, at whoſe aſſemblies you will meet: the 
- moſt charming women. in ** world.” 


2 
i 


I returned thanks for this tis intended 
me, and requeſted Monſieur L. Abbé to honour 
me with his company the enſuing morning.— 
He conſented, and after a little more curſory 
chat took his leave. « Adieu, mon. cher Man- 
eur (ſaid he) beware of, indulging a fondneſs 
for ſolitude, it is the general opinion here, that 
this /embre propenſity of the Engliſh is the ſole 
cauſe Wh ſo many wn them hang and drown 
themſelves,” 


* 


The 


] P + 1. | 
The moment 1 got rid of him 1 thhew my⸗ 
elf into a Frucre, and: having previouſiy En- 
Adired of my Puri pi. be ere the möt ce 
Lebrated Wks, and takten Adu their direc. 
tions in my tablet) ſet out on-my expedition | in 
| ſearch of Mrs. Frill. | af 8 


The Grizette of Sterne is ſo good an epi- 
tome of the whole tribe of French Milliners, 
that any attempt to deſcribe the manners of thoſe 

' I ſaw would appear imitation, by which appel- 
lation the. generality of us literary borrowers 
and ſtealers chuſe to eiſtinguiſn our plagiariſms. 
Suffice it then to ſay, that' (like him) I was 
"induced to buy trifles for which I had no oc- 
caſion. But I could not obtain the leaſt intel- 
gence relative to the object of my enqui- 

r | 

cc Madame Frill, (ſaid one.) Yes Madame, 
| (replied I) an Engliſh mulliner, © Pardonnez moi 
Menfieur, I have the greateſt "refped for what 
you ſay, but afſurement you have no ſuch thing 
as a milliner in England: They are all mere 
work- women!“ 


Chagrin'd 
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Chagrin'd at my ill ſucceſs, I deſiſted from 

my enquiries, and returning home, made (in 
ſpight of the Abbés exhortation) a ſolitary meal 
upon ſome yiands en from a neighbouring 5 
traiteur, EE Ty 1 
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CHAP. XII. 


Detail of a P ariſian Day. 


'4 


H E Abbe was punctual to his appointment — 


the following morning, and after breakfaſt 
we  fallied forth on our . 


The firſt place to which he took me, was the 


Bibliotheque du Roi, on which he expatiated ela- 


borately, aſſuring me as we walked from room to | 


room, that the great Ptolomean Library which 
was ravaged by Cæſar's ſoldiers, or that of the 


Vatican, before it was depredated by the Goth- 
like proceedings of Count Tilly's troops, did not 
contain ſo various, ſo curious, 'or ſo well choſen- 
a collection as this :>* The manuſcripts are the 


beſt worth examination of any thing in the uni- 
verſe (ſaid he) but we muſt haften to take a peep; 
at the ſtatue of Voltaire“, juſt finiſhed by Hea- 


don, in the court below. We have a great deal 5 


to ſee this ROI and muſt Eontrive to delay 


ſome time dt the Palais PIT as the Fe 


are 2 


since rene ved to the Comedie Francoifh 


After 


% 
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After going to ſee a great number of fine 
things, without ſtaying to examine any one of 
them, the Abbe declared it was time to think of 
dining. I begg'd he would firfl come with me 
to get a purſe of guineas exchanged for louis 
d'ors; in this requeſt he acquieſced, and the glit- 
tering heap I received in lieu of that I gave, 
ſeem'd to encreaſe the an, and deference, 
he before expreſſed for me. | 

< x | 

Now (ſaid the Abbe) that we have tranſacted 
this buſineſs, we will go to the table d Hote Hotel 
de Bourben, where there is always good com- 
pany. | 4 | 


| T agreed in his propoſal, and we joined a large 
company, who were ſeated at three tables in a 
ſpacious apartment. We entered rather late, fo 
took our places, and aſſiſted in demoliſhing two 
potages, which were the firſt things ſerved up, and 
which we diſpatched in profound taciturnity. I 
was beginning to wonder at a ſilence ſo contrary 
to my expectations, when the Bouilli made its 
appearance, which ſeemed to effect a ſmall relax- 
' ation in our reſerve. The next courſe we con- 
verſed freely, and by the time the deſert was pro- 
duced, every tongue in the room, except my own, 


SSR tn 
and that of a gentleman who ſat next to mb, was 
running at full ſpeed. POT” 


Hi therto I had been taken little notice of, except 
by a Chevalier diſtinguiſhet by a Croix, who 
ſignalized himſelf, on the coming in of the ſecond = 
courſe, by cutting a fou exatly into twelve 
pieces; by which maneuvre he had an oppOrtunity 
of helping every; one at our table to a part. I 


was quiekly ſuperſeded in his notice, hy the eng- 


trance of another ſtranger, and ſat filent' and 
unheeded, until I was addreſſed by a gentleman 
of the moſt benignant afpect and paſt the middle 
ſeaſon of life, who ſat on my right hand: — He 


told nie (ſtniling) he perceived by my accent 1 


was a foreigner, and aſked me; how this volubility 


and vociferation ſounded in my ear. J anſwered 


I very much admired the wit and vivacity of the 
French, but could not help lamenting: my own 
want of quickneſs in comprehending the rapidity 
of their eloquence, as I was convine'd- through 
this defect of mine, I loſt much uſeful and enter 
taining information. When I firſt came 
here (replied the gentleman) I thought as you do, 
but experience has convinced me that thoſe who 
are the moſt voluble talkers; ſay leaſt.— This 
ſceming paradox (added he) will be ſolved with 
bs . out 


n 
out difficulty, by og to oe IRE | 
courſe,” 


J was aſtoniſhed at the freedom with which - 
. this gentleman divulged his ſentiments, but, 
though, he did not ſpeak low, he ran no hazard 
of giving offence to the company : Every mdi- 
vidual of whom, was ſo eager in delivering his 
own opinions, that he attended to nothing elſe, 
and all that could poſſibly be gathered from this 
medley of orations, was, that Le Brun was the 
ſneſt painter, Voltaire the greateſt philoſopher, and 
| Veſtris the moſt eminent —_— in the ves; 


When we quitted the Hotel de Bourbon T aſked 
the Abbe ah was the gentleman with whoſe con- 
verſation I had been ſo much pleaſed, the Abbe 
replied, he was from Ruſſia, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the Baron Weſner, but (added 
he) he is a cynical ſort of perſon, and I would 
. adviſe you to avoid his acquaintance :' ey verire if 
you wiſh to aſſociate with good company, you 
will move only in that circle to which 1 ſhall 
— you. 


The Baron ſeems to be a man of ſenſe and i in- 
formation * . 
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Il e poſſible. (cried the Abbe, ſhrugging his 
_ ſhoulders) but for my part, I am very particu- 
lar in the choice of my acquaintance, and had 1 
not been peculiarly intereſted by, your air, and a 


certain gracefulneſs in the toute ex/emol: gf your 
_appearance, when we met at the opera; it is Hy 
more than probable, I never ſhould have had the 
happineſs of converſing with one of the. moſt | 
agreeable perſons I ever had the good forrune of : 


3 


knowin g. 5 


The Abbe bow'd low at the concluſion of this 
ſpeech, and the obligingneſs of his manner co- 
operating with my ignorance of the world perfectly 


deceived me. I could not diſcover the ſyco- 2 


phant under the maſk of politeneſs. I thought 


his compliment extravagant indeed :—But as 


Madame de Sevigne ſays, compliments are ſad- 


dles for all horſes,” ſo I made no diiculty, of ad- 


juſt ing this to 607 feelings. 


We Ro 4 A lodging, where the Abbs 


waited until I changed my dreſs, and I then ac- 
companied him to the hotel of the Marchioneſs 


du Bellay, on our way thither, he uſed every en- 


deavour to encourage me to appear with cclat, 
declaring my clothes were au dernier gout, and 


my hair dreſſed a merweille. 


” , 
* wh 
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P 
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We found a large company aſſembled, and I 
was received in a diſtinguiſned manner. The 
Marchionefs did me the honor to enter into a par- 
ticular converſation with me, which on her part 


Was ſupported with great ſpirit, and on mine with 
many aukward efforts to catch the vivacious man- 


ners of the circle. But the ladies declared una- 


| nimouſly „that Monſieur had an infiniment i Efprit, 
and a certain naivets charmant. Elated by the 
obliging attentions paid to me, I felt a high degree - 
of ſelf-complacency, and the kind Abbe ſaid and 
did a a thouſand things to ſet me off to advantage. 


At length the company divided into parties 
for play. This Marchioneſs aſked me to make 
one in a ſet at Biribis ; T endeavoured to excuſe 
R alledging I knew nothing of the 
game. Mon Dieu! (faid the Abbe, who ſtood 
near me, in a low voice) what madneſs is this ?— 
you muſt play, whether. you know the game or. 
not, or you are undone for ever.” 
1 
Thus * 1 extenuated my faux as, by 
telling the Marchioneſs my total ignorance of the 
game rendered me fearful of being troubleſome 


to the party, but if they would have the good- 


neſs to inſtru me, I ſhould be happy to be in- 
cluded amongſt them, 


« Perhaps 


- "682. ] ; 

«, Perhaps (faid a lady who was at another 
table) Monſieur would prefer n it ii a2 
game ww known 1 in England. _ 


« A lucky chought,” ſaid the Marchioneſs, and 
after having conſulted me, ſhe conſigned me to 
the care of Madame de Pareau at the pars: 
table, where I managed to empty my purſe of _ 


twenty louis d'ors againſt the breaking up of the 
W « 


From this aflembly the indefatigable Abbe 
took me to a ſupper at the Hotel of Monſieur de 
Florian, who, he informed me was a man of 


diſtinguiſhed taſte, and author of ſome of the moſt 3 


F rance. 


admired Logographes, Fan in the Mercure * 


1 | 

At this party, we met gentlemen only, which - 
was a diſappointment to me, who having formed 
a very high idea of the Pariſian petits Gators. 
wiſhed to partake in them. The Abbe preſent- _ 
ed Monſieur Charles gz gentilhomme Anglois ; and 
took an opportunity of whiſpering me, all theſe 
I ſawhere were Beaux e/prit ; but from their con- 
verſation I ſhould rather. have taken them to be- 
long to the claſs Monſieur Segrais diſtinguiſhes 


* the title of let "Petice eſprits, for they diſcuſſed 
literary | 


ES} 
literary ſubjects with frivolity, and philoſophy en 
badinage. | 
At length two of the company got into a more 
than deſultory converſation, and entered upon 
2 the comparative merits of ſome French, with ſome 
Engliſh writers The works of Pope were moſt 
particularly the ſubject of their animadverſion. 
One of theſe critics aſſerted that his tranſlation 
of the Iliad was very far inferior to that of Ma- 
dame Dacier, and the philoſophy of his Eſſay on 
Man exactly fimilar to the Syſtem of poor Pang- 
loſs in Candide ; I could give numerous ſpeci- 
mens of the defects of his writings (continued. 
he) but I will confine myſelf to one*.—Let us 
examine the Rape of the Lock, there we find 
five books abſolutely deftitute of action, character, 
movement, intereſt, or variety.—A Baron forms 
a project of cutting off a lock of Belinda's hair, — 
he cuts it whilſt ſhe is drinking her coffee ;—this 
is the whole ground-work of the poem: We are 
neither told who is Belinda, nor who is the Baron, 
nor what was the connection between them, —no- 
thing happens before nor after the lock is cut off.— 
And laying aſide the eloquence of the language (of 
which I ſhall not ſpeak) we find nothing but mo- 
notonous * allegories — and 
| witticiſmgs 


* A literal tranſlation of a \ French ciel publiſhed. - 
in 1779. | 
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witticiſms full as inſipid. The Fable of the 


Sylphs, which the Poet has ſo unneceſſarily Bor- 
rowed from Count Gabalis, to form the marvel- 


lous in his Poem, has produced i in it nothing in- 


tereſting, nothing agreeable. A Sylph appears 


in a dream to Belinda, and declares ſhe is mena- 
ced with a misfortune, he commands other 


8 ylphs, his companions to watch over her; We 


a 


naturally hope ſomething. to- | ariſe from this 


fion—But lo the * Sylph i Y cut in; two 


with a ſciſſars. 


His antagoniſt now took up the argument. 
« There never was a mock heroic Poem produced 
in any age or nation (ſaid he) that could ſtand 
the teſt of an Analyſis ſuch as you have given. 
As to the ſubject, it is unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing in the vindication of that: it being to the 


full, as proper a one as the carrying off an 

old bucket, which is the ground-work of La Sac- 
chia Rapita,; or the removal of a crazy 'pulpit, 
| which forms. that of the Lutrin. Nor is Homer's 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice (which I take to 
be the origin of this ſpecies of Poetry) a leſs- 


unimportant theme: — All that any Poet of this 
claſs ſhould. conſider, is to find a vehicle for the 
convey ance of delicate fatire: And I believe 
were Longinus and Horace to bold a critical judi- 
cature on the work of the Engliſh Poet, they 

would 


\ 
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| wohk: approve of the vein of irony with which 
he expoſes and rallies the petty foibles and errors 
of the female ſex, and the vanities and affecta- 

tions which are the cheme of his Tidicule. 


Voour next charge is, that we are not told who _ 
is the Baron, and who is 'Befinda.—We may with 
equal juftice aſk Boileau who is the Prelat, and 
who Galotin ?—it is only by the notes on his Poem, 
we know the name of the Prelat was Claude 
Auvry, and that of Galotin in reality Gueronnet, 
and by a fimilar channel of information, we learn 
that Arabella Fermor was the true appellation of 
Belinda, and Lord Petre che real title of the Baron, 


'You obſerve, chai nothing happens 2 
before or after the accompliſhment of the Baron's 
purpoſe. —Immediately after the exploit of the 
Baron is avowed to be the ſabje& of the Poem ; 
the author enters on the progreſſive ſteps that 
lead to the event, which does not take place till 

near the concluſion of the third Canto; after 
the warnings of Belinda, and her preparations, 
have been given in detail; the machinery inter- 
woven with the texture of the Poem; and that the 
Baron has endeavoured to propitiate the powers 
by petitions, and ſacrificed to the Deity of enamo- 
rato's all the trophies of his former loves.— The 
fourth and fifth Cantos are not barren of intereſt. 

| The. 


= T7. 6"Þ 3 
The deſcent of the Gnome to the cave of Spleen, 
the harangues, and the battle of the Beaux and 
Belles, form a bufy ſcene, and in the concluſion 
the Baron's depredation is puniſhed by the loſs of 
his prize. And the conteſted treſſes are tranſlated 
to the ſkies, there to emulate the hair of Berenice, 
a denouement more conſiſtent with the mock heroic 
ſtyle, than the bringing True Piety flying from _ 
the Alps to Paris, with Faith Zope and Charity 
fluttering about her, to compoſe the quarrels of 
the Perſonages of the Lutrin. . 5 


If we compare the deſcriptions and epiſodes in 
the Engliſh Poem with theſe in the work of Boi- 
leau, we ſhall find them as well adapted in the 
one as in the other. The lamentations of Belinda, 
and the ſpeeches of Clariſſa and Thaleſtris, are 
to the full as animated as hoſe of the Barber 
and his Wife; and the waywarTpower of Spleen, 
with her attendants, delineated with a pencil, 
maſterly as that which has ſketched the“ Monfter 


* << Cependant cet Oiſeau qui prone les Mer- 
veilles, | | 
« Ce Monſtre compoſe de bouches & d'Oreilles, 
Qui ſans ceſſe volant de Climats en Climats, 
Dit par- tout ce qu'il fait & ce qu'il ne ſait pas. 
«-].a Renommee enſin, &c. &Cc. 
Lutrin Chant Second. 


Cette deſcription de la Renommee eſt imitée 


de Virgile, Eneèide 4th, v. 47. 
8 1 compoſed 


FA 


>. 


16: $9: 
compoſed of ears and mouths which flies incef- 
ſantly from clime to clime ; beſides the Engliſh 
Poet's picture is original, and that of the French 
ü one confeſſedly an imitation. 0 


For the machinery of the Rape of the Lock 
| there is much to be ſaid, —whoever reads the 
| little work of the Abbe Villiers, entitled © Compte 
Gabalis,* muſt give Pope great applauſe, for the 
[(— ingenious ſelection he has made from theſe fictions, 

and their well · conducted application. The whole 
agency of the Trial Perſonages is perfectly 
adapted to the events in which they are aſſiſtant -- 
every epiſode contributes to carrying on the main 
deſign, and his blending the extravagancies of 
the Roſicruſian ſyſtem with a part of the Pla- 
| tonic Theology, renders his defign perfect, and 
gives a finiſhing to the whole ; the incident of the 
Sylph being wounded, and re-united again, is 
an imitation of Satan being cut aſunder by the 
angel Michael, in the fixth book of Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loſt —One thing remarkable is, that 
throughont the whole piece, the author has avoid- 
ed the abſurdity of intermixing the ſacred doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity with the, wild chimeras of 
| Heathen Mythology. He has it is true perſoni- 
. tied 6/leen, but Voltaire has done the ſame. by 
Diſcord in the Henriade, which being a ſerious 
epic Poem, admitted (till leſs of licence than the 
| | Mock 


| 1 Bs 
Mock Heroic—even in compoſition of the latter 
kind, a farrago of this ſort is offenſive to correct 
taſte, and the warmeſt of Boileau's admirers 
muſt acknowledge his deviations in this eſſential 


When the -cempany broke up, the Abbe in- 
ſiſted on enſcorting me part of my way home; 
as we walked I remarked to him (with many 


encomiums on the great impartiality with which 
the diſpute. had been conducted) the ſuperiority 


to national prejudice evinced by his countryman 


in the defence he had made of the writings of- 


Pope.—* I am glad you remind me (ſaid the 


Abbe) or I may perhaps have forgot to caution | 


you againſt ever giving up your attention to any 
one perſon, or ſubject, in fo mark'd a manner as 
you did to-night,—it is quite inconſiſtent with our 
idea of politeneſs ; beſides, every body in com- 


pany, except yourſelf, knew the motive of Mon- 


Geur de Falaſce's long-winded oration He is 
notoriouſly intereſted in promoting the propoſals 


lately made for a new tranſlation of all the works 
of your Engliſh Poet, and harangues every 
where he goes as tediouſly as he did to-ight, to 


_ raiſe chxioſity and fill the ſubſcriptions. —He no 
doubt will reap good fruit from his labours, 
for he has,' (to my knowledge) already won over 
or ls | many 


* 
* 
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many of the partiſans of our national pre- emi- 


in Poetry—indeed, jet a man promulgate 
an opinion ever ſo erroneous and abſurd, if he 

Appears to be in earneſt, and bas abilities ſuffici- 
ent to adduce plauſible arguments to fupport it, 
he ſcarcely ever can fail of making proſelytes.“ 


This piece of information made a conſiderable 
draw- back upon my admiration of the candour 
of French critieiſm. I parted from the Abbe and 
returned to my Hotel, very weary, and not A 

little out of humour at my own want of diſcern-- 
ment, which was continually leading me into» 


at: from appearances. 


* 
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The Able begins to conceive. good Hopes of the Au- 
thor, and puts him. into the Hands, 05 an eminent 
| Maſter forth e, 


HE Abbé entered my apartment che next 
1. day with the air of a perſen who had 
welcome tidings to communicate. For ſhame, 
mon cher ami (cried he) why are you not dreſſedꝰ 
don't you know you muſt pay your compliments 
at two toilets this morning ?—Ah |! have 
he) throwing. himſelf on a Fautieul) you are 
fortunate man: — The Marchioneſs thinks we; 
perfectly amiable ; and the lovely Madame de 
Pareau, who play'd in your party, diſcovered 
evident tokens of a penchant for you. Vou 
will be the envy of all the men of gallantry in 
Paris, if you can fix her. I aſſure you, the 
whole circle too notice of the effort ſe þ the- 
condeſcenſion to make to detach you-fl the- 
Biribis table; and bring you to the party in 
which ſhe had engaged.— But this billet, whieh 
I juſt now got from her, is a poſitive proof; in 
this, ſhe commands me to bring the agreeable 
| ſtranger 


—- 


„ 
franger to her aſſembly this night.— There will 
be the beſt company in Paris, and entre nous, 
. ſhe has juſt quarrelled with her cher ami, and now 
is your time to ſecure his place.” | 


| peng reſolved ifore the Abbe's entrance to 


ſpend the day in a continuance of my enquiries 


for the amiable Miſs Montford, I received his 
intelligence with great froideur :—he inſtantly 
perceived it; and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, but 
I told him gravely, that I had buſineſs of conſe- 
quence to tranſact, to which I muſt devote the 


entire morning, and begged to be excuſed from 


viſiting che ladies till ſome other time. 


„How! (cried the Abbe) do you conſider 
the conſequences of ſuch an omiſſion ?—why you 
would be diſregarded for ever in the beau 3 
and excluded from all polite ſociety-;—Even I 

ould be diſgraced for having introduced ſuch 
a non-conformiſt to eſtabliſhed rules ;—you will 


ruin e if you do not alter your manner of 


to the Ladies. How, dreadfully I was 
fol laſt night when you refuſed engaging 
at play—what could have. induced you to do 
ſo'?? | 0 


hate 


7 A, "72" 2 
I hate play, ( replied 1 N. 


« Mon cher Monficur (cried he) that is nothing | 


at all to the purpoſe— les Hommes de Dalits al- 
ways play! —beſides you muſt never refuſe to 
obey a lady's orders, however you may diſlike 


them, unleſs you would wiſh to pals for an bar- £ 


bare.” 


_ 


| ＋ | 
Finding it abſolutely in vain to refuſe, unleſs 


1 riſked the alternative of utterly diſobliging 
him, I at length complied with his defire, and 
accompanied him to the hotel of the Marchioneſs 
du Bellay. We were inſtantly admitted to her 


toilet, and found her giving audience to a coun- 


ſellor of the Parliament, a colonel adorn'd with 


a creix de merite, and a phyſician. | 


After having received our compliments and 
ſaid ſome obliging things, ſhe turn'd to the phy- 


ſician, with whom ſhe had been converſing on 


our entrance: and told him, it was impoſſible 


for her to comply with his preſcription, or ad- 


here to his regimen, the next day, as ſhe was 


engaged to go on a party to Verſailles. 


«« Well then Madame (ſald the Door) on the 
day after.” / 


= as It 
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Its utterly out of my power (ſaid the lady) 
it is Madame La Ducheſs de Geſvres night, and 


T cannot diſappoint her * any 9 in 
the world.“ 


2 on Friday then Madame -y em 25 
of Eſculapius.) 

« Yes—no—pardon me (returned the Mar- 
chioneſs)- Friday will be the firſt repreſentation . 
of the new Opera, and I muſt ſupport my party, 
let the conſequence be what it will.” | 


But your malady may gain ground Ma- 
dame, (cried the Doctor) there is no en 
when health is in W 7. 


« True (ſaid th Marchioneſs) on Saturday, 
"then, if nothing. oe . material interferes, we 
will attend to it.” = 


Thad often heard that the Ladies in France 
ſpeak of every thing, but the addreſs of the 
Marchioneſs aſtoniſhed me notwithſtanding, ſhe 
talked to the Counſellor, | of finances ; to the 
Colonel, of military affairs; to the Abbe, of 
Deiſm.; and to me, of the-Engliſh conſtitution ; 
| f and 


Coen” 


and then launched out in a diſſertation on the 
gravitation of Newton, and the vortices of Des 
| Cartes.--Yet amid this melange there was 4 viva- 
city of manner, and a fund of information, that 
renderer converſation > . and 


— 


11 


entertaining. | 


The Abbe, who ſeemed. to 1 endued. with 
an intuitive knowledge of all that was paſling 


in my. mind, perceived how much I had deen 5 


pleaſed with her diſcourſe. As ſoon as. we had - 


made our conge, he complimented” me on 1 having. 


acquitted myſelf extremely well. cc Yes, 14 


he) I knew you | had tafte, it only required to be 
E awakened—T. ſaw. you liſtened to the Marchioneſs 


"$ | 
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with pleaſure; our women are indeed charming 
they have found out the art of diſarming Time 
of thoſe miſchievous weapons with which' he over- 
turns the ſway of the ſex in other countries. 
They retain all the graces and livelineſs of youth 
in the moſt advanced ſeaſon of fe, and by. their 


wit and. accompliſhments, have the power of 


gaining adorers to the lateſt period of exiſtence: 
—The Marchioneſs for inſtance: What Charms ! 
F. . 
what vivacity !—yet ſhe is near fifty, and by no 
means in good health,” 8 


Vor. Il. 1 Can 


* 
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Can it be (exclaimed I) why ſhe looks qi a 
N Young woman !—her face 


« Mon paure ef (cried ü the Abbg) no one 
ſees the real faces of women here.—No lady 
looks ill unleſs ſhe has the misfortune of getting 
dad rouge or fard, and they are particularly 

careful to guard againſt that. Why madame de 
Pareau, to whoſe toilet I am now conducting 
Fou, does not want a day of forty, yet ſhe is one 
of the moſt admired women in Paris. Her 
daughter however it is thought will ſoon divide 
the, public attention with her, for ſhe is going 
to be married, F 
Ace. 8 
Why, where has the been hitherto ? (aſked 
10 | 


. In a Convent ever fince her childhood ;, 
(anſwered he) it is the cuſtom with people of con- 
© dition here, to place their daughters in ſich a re- 
retreat, till the time of their eſtabliſhment ar- 
rives, by which method, parents are eaſed of 
numberleſs cares and inquietudes.” 


But does it not ſometimes happen (ſaid I) that 
women who have been thus immured, on being 
ſet 


22 5 - ; 
et at hand prefer the pleaſures of 2 world - 
that has all the charms of novelty to engage their 


inclinations, to the * duties * domeſtie 
life? ; 


«« Will you never | diſcard your Engliſh noti- 


ons? (ſaid the Abbe) your ideas are outr# in an 


amazing degree; Do you think the women of 
Paris muſt lead ſuch lives as the Roman matrons 
did ?—you may as well imagine that Portia 


ſhould punt at Pharo, or the mother of the- 


Gracchi dance a cotillon. Faſhion is the ſole 


guide of peoples actions; ſo long as you conform 
do that, you will meet 


ith countenance and ap- 
probation here; But beware of ſingularity, and 
never deliver opinions that militate againſt gene- 
ral practice, or you will be as welcome a gueſt as 

Diogenes was when he fallied out with his lan- 
thorn at noon- day.) | 


— 


Our arrival at the dwelling of Madame de 


Pareau put an end to our diſcourſe. —Her levee 


was ſtill better attended than that of the Mar- 
chioneſs, and here I heard a great variety of 
topics of taſte and literature ee diſ- 


cuſſed ; but la Belle Paſſion was the, principal 
ſubject. I ſuppoſe (faid Madame io Pugs, 


addrefling herſelf to me) you Engliſh 2 8 5 
E 2 enthuſiaſts 
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enthufiaſts in liberty that it is a difficult taſk to 
force you to ſurrender your hearts. 1 bow'd 
and replied, She could not poſſibly find it ſo. 

* En veritè (ſaid ſhe, turning to the reſt of 
the company) thefe Iſlanders have been ſtrangely 
miſ-repreſented ;=no man of gallaniry in Paris 
'N could have "anſwered more judicioully : I am 
ccũharmed with your politeneſs and wit Monſieur, 
(again addreſſing me) and will, if you chuſe to 
accept of the office, dub you my Knight.“ I told 
ber 1 ſhould" glory in ſuch a title more than in 
any the grand Monarque had to beſtow. Well 
then (returned the) I from henceforth depute you 
- to ſupport the power of my charms, at all tilts 
and tournaments whatſoever, and to combat all 
adventurers, ſlay all dragons, — and take into 
cuſtody all Magicians who ſhall oppoſe or gain- 
* the * of my bemisst A 


Þ x "II 
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T had muſtered up all my abilities to "TINY a 
"reply, which ſhould not derogate from my newly 
acquired reputation for gallantry, but the atten- 
tion of Madame de Pareau was ſnatched from 
me, by an appeal: — Two petits maitres, who were 
diſputing about falſe attrition, came to her to 
decide between them. IT hey waited her opinion 
with as much gravity as if ſhe had been a moſt 
able Keologian, * This * a theme entirely 
beyond 
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beyond my ſphere; of. WIT Oy 1 readily: ac» - 
ceded to a motion the. Abbe made, to retire. 


As ſoon as we departed, he congratulated me 

. with an.air of pleaſure, en, my having, n 

f _ myſelf with "ach eclat. The powers of your : 
& mind are now put into action (ſaid he) and 
8 you will ſoon catch the ues ton of ele 
n gance.“ : 
5 6 . 
0 I was liel elated with the approbation I re- 
d * ceived, yet I could not help perceiving that te 
in compliments which I had addreſſed to Madame 
ll de Pareau contain'd- nothing more than groſs' 4 
Ju flattery, although they had received the n | 
ts | of wit and ee * 3 M 
all - | D 2 4 
_ The Abbe ran on nick encomiums apa ab | 
35 towardly diſpofition I was beginning to manifeſt. 

I have heretofore taken much pains with two 

| of your countrymen -(ſaid-he) but after many ef- 
* forts was obliged to give up the attempt: One 
vly was a votary of Bacchus ;—The other (as Sylvio 
en- in II Paſtor Fido, preferred the company of his I 
worn dog Melampo to that the nymphs) forſook | l | 
re the ladies to follow the delights of the chaſe ; 
TO. but of you I form the moſt ſanguine hopes t— _ 
ih "— ſtands in the way of your attaining tjge | 
no : 


graces 
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graces but a few obſoltte prejudices, which I 
entreat you to ſhake off as expeditiouſly as you 
can, for prejudices of all kinds are abſurd; and 
here e of BATS I OO | 


Pardon me (aid I) J cannot join in your opi- 
mon in one point, ſome prejudices are neceſſary - 
as being eſſential to virtue, and obtain the appro. 
bation of judgment on being brought to the 
teſt. | | * 


* You Engliſh (returned he) are the ſlaves 
of your own ſyſtelns, and found all your errors 
upon deep thinking.— But you ſhould endeavour 
to catch a little of our volatility, or yon will 
make a ſtrange figure amengſt us, and be totally 
diſqualified for converſation. Fo 


4 propos of converſation (cried I) was not the 
ſubject juſt now for the entertainment of Ma- 
| dame de Pareau, ſomewhat outrĩ? 


% Not at all (returned he) the Rector of St 
Sulpice laſt Sunday took it into his head to 
preach on falſe attrition - Madame de Pareau 
the next morning ſignalized herſelf by ſome 
very witty ridicule on his ſermon ; it was there - 
RR”: n | fore 
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fore the higheſt 8 thoſe gentlemen could 


pay to her, to convince her that a fubje& ſhe had 5 
honoured with her notice, had ſo much engroſſed 
their thoughts, as to ſet them upon ſtudying a 


controverſy which had long beet forgotten.“ 


Thoroughly fatisfied with this explanation I 


ceaſed my enquiries, and we ſoon reached my 


hotel. The ſervant: who let us in, informed me 


the gentleman I had ſent for was above in my 


apartment, and had waited ſome time. I | 


was ſurprifed at this intelligence, having made 


no appointment whatſoever ; but the Abbé, 0 
laughing, told me, it was he who had made an 
aſſignation in my name. Mon cher ami (ſaid 


he) I deteſt telling diſagreeable truths, but 
it is the province of friendſhip ta do ſo. Iam 


ſorry to tell you that your manner of making a 
bow, was very much diſapproved of laft night, 
and as it is my wiſh that you ſhould appear 
with perfect eclat, I have agreed with a celebrat-- 
ed Dancing-Maſter to give you the 2 


* neceſſary.” 25 


Pardon me (ſaid I) I am highly ddl to 


your zeal of ſerving me, but there is ſomething 
too ridiculous in the idea of a grown gentleman 


learning 


| 

Y 
| 

l 
1 
| 
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Tearning t to dance, for me to put myſelf into 
ach a ſituation, 6 


4 2 Dieu 7 (exclaimed he) nothing is f 
common people of all ages here are obliged 
to have the conſtant attendance of a profeſſor of 
this ſort, or the admired performers of one ſea- 
ſon would not know how to move the next. 
Dancing is a ſcience/ here !—and a ſcience of 
more conſequence to a man of Faſhion than 
Geometry, Aſtronomy, or any other in the Pe- 
dant's abſtruſe circle.“ | 


| By this time we reached my apartment where 

we were addreſſed by a glittering and highly 
| perfumed perſonage, who the Abbe informed me 
was Monſieur Champignon. 


| | Monſieur Champignon bowed profoundly, 
and aſſured me, my perſon was the beſt calculated 
in the world for excelling either in the pas grave, 
or the pas de Rigadoon, and laying down his 
Chapeau Bras, prepared to take me in hand di- 
reMly : but 1 begged to be excuſed, ſaying my 
time of ſtaying in Paris would be ſo much en- 
gaged in other things that I ſhould not have lei- 
ſure to attend to his leſſons. 


— 


« Monſieur 


ta 1 


« Monſieur Charte too (ſaid the Abbe) eb. 
s to a but ehildeen's ears Meng 2 c 


N 


% Mon Ditu1 4 became Monſieur Cham 
pignon) e i pof#ble, Why dancing is an art 


whoſe rudiments only can be attained by chil- 


dren ;—lIts powers, its graces, its dignity and 
pathos require the underſtanding of adults to 
comprehend them: — The great Socrates TIRE? 
to dance when he was an old man.” 


F inding it in vain to argue, I was forc'd to 
ſubmit, and ſpent the remainder of the morning 
in learning to ſtep forward, bend my body, and 
throw back my head. The Abbe kindly ſuper- 
intended the inſtructions I received, and on Mon- 
ſieur Champignon's taking leave, he declared 
he had good hopes of me, and did not doubt 
but that with a few weeks repetition of - his 
leſſons, and conſtant practice before a looking- 
glaſs ; I would be fit to come into a room. 


This grand buſineſs over, the Abbe 3 
it was time to think of dining.—“ Come (ſaid 
he) variety conſtitutes the chief pleaſure of life, | 
we will therefore forſake the croud this day, and 
dine tete à tte, at the Reſtorateurs.“ I acqui- 
eſced in this propoſal, —he directed the bill of 

E 5 fare, 


* — r 
* 5 y a > * 


as I had done the night before. 


4 1 
Mind I * the expences of the entertain - 


ment. When the hour for attending the afſemblce 
of Madame de Pareau arrived, we emerged into 


2 round of gaiety and frivolity, exactly fimilar 
to that of the preceding evening, except one 
Circumſtance in my favour, which was, that tho? 
unſucceſsful, I did not loſe quite ſo much at play, 


u 


* 
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In which the Author 4 covers his Finances will 
not anſwer the Demands on them.-- Adventure at a | 
Shep.—Diſmiſſal of the Danci ate tric 
tures on | rey 9 the we. 


puny „ diffipation and vanity being all 

enemies to reflection, ſhe obtruded not her 
viſit on me until the following day, when ſhe 
watched the lonely morning hoyr to beſet me. 
J fonnd her a troubleſome gueſt, as ſhe ever 
muſt be to thoſe who deviate from rectitude or 
from prudence. But to ftop the allegory :—I 
conſidered this was only the eighth day ſince I 
left London, and that in travelling expences, 
the purchaſe of cloaths, and my diſburſements 
of various kinds, I had exhauſted one hundred 
pounds of the two with which I had been fur⸗- 
niſhed, by the bounty of Lady Bruin. — This 
was not a pleaſing circumſtance to a man wWoo 
knew not what reſource to try when his ſtock 

mould be run out, and I forthwith began to form 
a plan of an immediate retrenchment, and ſchems- ... 
of economy. I eaſily perceived I had not got up- | 


/ . © , JV 
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on a ſaving courſe of living, in forming an ac- 
quaintance in the line of thoſe to whom the 
Abbe had preſented me, but to a perſon accuſ- 
tomed as I had been, to move in a genteel 
ſphere, this could not occaſion any deep regret. 
On the contrary, I perſuaded myſelf, that it was 
| only by aſſociating with thoſe of high rank and 
opulent circumſtances 1 could make friends pow- 
erful or diſintereſted enough to aſſiſt in raifing my 
fortunes.—I ought to have known ſomething of 
the fallacy of this judgment by my own expe- 
rience; but wiſer men than I was, are prone te 
turn their ears from the voice of reaſon, and liſ- 
ten to the ſu ggeſtions of inclination ; what then 
could be expected from undirected ſimplicity, 
and heedleſs youth? Even that which aroſe 
from my reflections, convictions void of win, | 
and reſolutions void of effect. 


Being hae: determined to fenew my ſearch | 
after Miſs Montford, I aroſe early, and fallied 
out, leaving a billet to be delivered to the Abbe 


\.. when he called, appointing to meet him at din- 


ner at * hotel de Bourbon. 


— 


«I cared from church to church, and ftreet 
to ſtreet, examining every face, and looking 
into every ſhop in my way, but after being tho- 


roughly 


b 1} 
a wearied with n my reſearch,” Was G 
to relinquiſh the hope with which I had flattered | 
myſelf. J was returning home very much de- 
jected at my diſappointment, when my notice 
was engaged, by the ſhop of a petit mercier, at 
which it occurred to me to apply for informa- 


tion; 1 entered! it, and made my enquiry. The 


Miſtreſs anſwered my demand with much civility, . 
and was quite au deſ;ſpoir at not being able to 


give me any account of the Lady I ſought. She 


| alſo obſerved that Monſieur appeared bien fatigue, 
and entreated I would walk into her Parloir, 


and do her the honour of taking a ſeat to reſt 
wy” 7, 


Being in reality a 88 deal tired, I aligns * 
her offer, and was uſhered into an apartment, 
where a number of young girls were employed 
in aſſorting ribands. Here I had not fat long 
when the obliging lady of the houſe was called 
away (to her infinite regret as ſhe aſſured me) 


to receive the commands of a euſtomer but it 


was eaſy to diſtinguiſh that it was not one of her 
profitable ones, for I heard her (in rather an an- 
gry tone) exclaim, Mon Dieu ! how can you 
think that I muſt give you credit, becauſe you 
are in diſtreſſed circumſtances ] ſhall do no ſuch 


thing 


\ 
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thing | J aſſure you 1 My curioſity was excited 


by her words, and J immediately followed her 
to the thop, where I beheld a genteel looking 
. (tho? pale and emaciated) young woman, en- 
treating, her to truſt her this once.—. I have 
(ſaid ſhe, i in a voice broken by ſobs) never fad 
m my payments for the materials I bought to em- 
ploy myſelf for the ſupport of a hapleſs family, 
but I have been afflicted with ſickneſs for a month 

„which has been the cauſe of my deficiency ; j 


and, if you will have the charity to advance me 
- a little more, I ſolemnly declare I will be doubly 
- - diligent at my work, until you are paid the 


© whole—oh do not for pity fake refuſe my 


prayer. 


Finding this pathetic addreſs was wholly dit. 


regarded by the perſon to whom it was made, 
I aſked the young woman how much the debt 


amounted to? with great furprize I heard it was 


| only a few livres: I directly drew two louis d'ors 


from my purſe, and bid her with that money 
diſcharge the demand, and purchaſe the mate- 
rials for her work. I then hurried away to avoid 


| the effuſions of the Poor girl's gratitude, and 


the expreſſions of approbation beftow'd by the 


' ſhop woman, on what ſhe called my generoſity 
to one ſhe declared to be a very deſerving ob- 


„ Je, 


= | [#7] 
3 3 ne | 
ture is unqueſtionable, has well analyſed that 

' ſentiment by which ſhe was actuated to praiſe a. | 
liberality ſhe cpuld not practice. —“ Almoſt 

every mans thoughts (ſays he) while they are I 

general are right, and moſt hearts are pure while 
temptation is away; it is eaſy to glow with - 

benevolence when there is nothing to be given: 

while ſuch ideas are form'd they are felt, and 

| ſelf love does not ſuſpect the gleam of virtue 

to be the meteor. of r 17 


On my return home 1 found ho obſequious Men- f 
fieur Champignon waiting for me. I was hap- - 
py in meeting him thus ſeparate from his ally 
the Abbe and ſeized the opportunity to diſmiſs 
him. He heard me ſignify my intention with an 
air of ſurpriſe, wondered I could be ſo much my 

. own enemy as to refuſe the inſtructions he wou'd 
be charm'd to have the honour of giving me, 
and beg'd I wou'd confider better before I deter- 
. mined on a meaſure that wou'd be fo n 
prejudicial to my welfare. 


PET nk 


I remained inexorable to all his arguments and 
telling him my time muſt be otherwiſe employ'd 
, preſented him with a demi louis for the trouble 
ke had taken i in viſting me, but he drew back 

| - his 
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nis hand. and beg's leave; wich the utmoſt Feſ- 
+ JO. to obſerve that his demand upon me was 
for ſeventy two leres, as Monſieur P Abbe had 
| arent with him to attend me a month, and give 
me a leſſon every day.—it was in vain for me to 
* expoſtulate chat 1 had only received one leſſon, 
and that the remainder of the time agreed upon 
_. word be at his own diſpoſal, he told me that 

| Ggnified nothing, that he had arranged his en- 
gagement in conſequence of the agreement, 

and muſt be conſidered ee, 


4 


Having Reubved the amount of ws demand, 
de made me a moſt profound reverence, took 
the liberty of reminding me with infinite humi- 
lity that I ſeem'd to have form'd an opinion of 
the art he profeſſed very derogatory to its dig- 
nity, and importance, and hoped I wou'd, on 
mature deliberation, think differently and do 
him the honour of recalling him; when he ſhou'd 


find the greateſt _=_ in obeying my com- 
mands. 


* This affair concluded, I open'd a billet I 
found on my table, it was from the Abbe who 
. had call'd whilſt I was abroad. —He had agreed 
to meet at W and inform'd me he had en- 


gaged 
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8 giged 1 me to attend Madame de Parea to the _ 


Opera that evening. 


At the 1 hour I — to the Hotel : 


| a Bourbon, where I met. the Baron Weſner ; 3 


he immediately recognized me, and enter d into 
a converſation which laſted, till the arrival of | 
the Abbe; on ſeeing him advance towards us, 


the Baron drew off, with an air of diſapproba- 


tion, too ſtrongly mark'd to eſcape the Abbe's - 
notice; but to my great ſurprize the Abbe 


ſeem'd extremely aſſiduous to recommend him- 


ſelf to his good graces, and bore ſeveral pointed 


farcaſms from him with much ſubmiſſion. To 


me the Baron's addreſs was totally different; 


and it amazed me how his countenance cou'd al- 


ternately diſplay ſuch og traits of benigniry 
and n 


The Abbe, who did not ſeem highly pleaſed | 


with his ſituation, hurried me away immediately 
at the concluſion of our repaſt, When we came 


to the bar to pay for our dinner, he put his 2 
hand in his pocket, and was quite ſurprized to find | 


he had not any money about him. I am the 
moſt giddy fellow in the world (ſaid he laugh- 
ing.) But come you muſt give me ſome of 
your louis for the evening's ſervice, it being 


ſuch a journey to my abode, that were I to go lf 
ba home 


— — — — 
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dome for any, we ſhould not be in time to attend 
on Madame de Pareau; which would be an of- 
fence of the moſt unpardonable nature. 


This was rather a diſagreeable levy, but I in- | 


ftantly complied, and five louis d'ors being the 


ſum he required, I accommodated him. His vi- 


vacity, which during the time of dinner was a 0 


good deal under curb, now broke forth with re- 


doubled brilliancy, but mine did not by any 


means keep pace with it. He was too good 2 


phy ſiognomiſt not to penetrate the uneaſineſs 1 


ſtrove to diſguiſe. You appear buried in cha- 


grin (ſaid he) what is the ſubje& of . 
: non that renders * thus difrait pn 


Somewhat at a loſs for a reply, I faid I was 
thinking that I had miſapprehended what he 


mentioned relative to Baron Weſner the firſt Gy : 
of =y going to the Hotel de Bourbon. 


« You puzzle me (cried 100 1 do 1 not under- 
tand you.” 


I ſuppoſe (faid I) you had ſome reaſon to alter 
the opinion you then expreſſed, or you would 
not ſeem eager for his acquaintance. 


(91 

The Abbe regarded me 0 ſome time with 
attention before he anſwered, —*<* From a perſon 
(kid he) accuſtomed to the Engliſh clumſy fin- 
cerity, ſuch an' obſervation is natural enough, 
dut let me aſk you is it a proper procedure to 
ſhew the people you converſe with your: real ſen- 
timents, if they. are ſuch as may offend them? 
Politeneſs declares it to be quite otherwiſe ;. be- 
fides, ſelf-love ſteps in as the ally of Politeneſs, 
and confirms her deciſion. The world is made 
up of. honeſt men and knaves, wiſe men and 
fools, men of honour and ſcoundrels ; we can- 
not ſelect from the group in every inſtance ; we 
' muſt live with them all, and ſound policy enjoins us 
to do it upon good terms. Mon Dieu / what end- 
leſs diſſentions and cutting of throats we ſhould 
have if we were to act otherwiſe,” _—— 


You miſunderſtand my meaning (faid I) I am 
far from wiſhing to recommend or practice that 
brutal rudeneſs, which excites people to hurt the 
feelings of thoſe with whom they converſe, but 
ſurely there is no neceſſity for acting ſo diſ- 
ingenuouſly, as to inſinuate that we reſpect and 
eſteem thoſe we in reality — 


ec Some wiſe men have thought otherwiſe 
(replied he ;) Terence in his Andrian obſerves 
© that 
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© that obſequiouſneſs condiliates friends, nor is 


the injury done to truth, ſo heinous as you ima 
gine; for all people who know the world, play 


the ſame game, and it is a thouſand to one but 
thoſe you flatter, pay you back in your on 
coin. 75 


A pretty ſort of traffic truly (faid I), ſo you 


facrifice ſincerity, without even being able-to eſ- 


tabliſh your intended impoſition, 


3 It f is a maxim of the great . 


5 (ſaid the Abbe) that men would not live long in 
ſociety if they were not the mutual dupes of one 
another. There is a certain Fagon de Parler, 


which like paper currency bears an imaginary 


value, and by univerſal conſent paſſes as . 


as coin of intrinſic weight.“ 


I ſhould be in continual dread of a general 
bankruptcy (faid 1) where the ſhadow of worth 


is ſubſtituted for the ſybſtance. : 


The Abbe tired of an obffinacy all his ſo- 


phiſtry could not vanquiſh, propoſed our taking 


a turn in the Tuileries until the time for wait- 
ing on Madame de ar arrived, to this 
1 aſſented, 


J 


— 
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""F aſſetted,. and enden vourdd to rally my ſpirits 


1 


. and good humour with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
Abbe appeared quite charmed with my viva- | 


We attended Madame de Pareau and ſome 
other ladies of her party, to the Opera, and 
took our ſeats dans les Premiers loges ; the piece | 
performed was a delightful compoſition of ©} 
Gluck, and the Abbe perceiving me likely to 

— approve it, whiſpered me by no means to give 
it the leaſt attention.“ It would be an af- 

front to Madame (ſaid he) to notice any thing 
but herſelf, when ſhe has done you the diſtin- 
guiſhed honour to chuſe you for her attendant ; / 
beſides, ſhe is an avowed Picciniſt, and comes 2 
here only to find faults, which will enable her 
to overthrow the reputation 4 the compoſi- 
tion.?“ 


I ſmiling told the Abbe he was as uſeful a 
guide to me as Mentor had been to Telemachus. 
Aye (returned he) but inſtead of inſtigating 
you to forſake your goddeſs, like that ungallant 
adviſer, it is my wiſh to draw the bands of your J 
1 firmer. 


14 


From the Opera our party went by invitation 
to the Hotel of the Marchioneſs du Bellay, 
where 


[941] 


where there was deep play, which in ſoight of 
the Abbe's remonſtrances, I declined, and only 
ventured a few louis at Pharo (which was the fa- 
vourite game-of Madame de Pareau) and ac- 

cording to my uſes] forrane I toſt on every card 
I ſet upon. | 


„ CHAP. 
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Specimen of F riendhhig Ae Diftieh 7 * 
Man who Joh ae alone in a Crowd, 


HE ſame routine of Wi now conti- - 
nued for upwards of à month, during 
which time, notwithſtanding my utmoſt prudence _ 
and a lucky hit, I made by taking up ſome betts 
at billiards, at a houſe where the Abbe had 
brought me, my lock of caſh was almoſt entirely 
expended. I had received my lectures on po- 
liteneſs, and ſeavoir vivre, with much adulation, 
from the Abbé, and many bewitching ſmiles 
from the lovely Madame de Pareau, but all 
theſe advantages were not ſufficient to ſupport 
my ſpirits under the apprehenfions of approaching, 
want and a conviction that my plan of advance- 
ment would not ſucceed thro? the means of any 
connections I had hitherto form'd.—I perceived, 
that like a bowl which had taken a wrong -biaſs, 
the further I proceeded, I ſhould run the more | 
My from my * | | 


7 


I was 


[ 96 * 
I was W al refleRtions i in a very me- 


| lancholy mood, when the Abbe entered my apart- : 


ment. . Lam come (had he with a gay air) 
from Madame de Pareau, to command your at-- 
tendance on her, to Verſailles ; it will be a moſt 
delightful party, ſo haſten to equip yourſelf.” — 


I I told him it was out of my power to avail my- 


ſelf of the pleafure he propoſed, and on his teiz- | 
ing me to comply, ventured to hint that the ex- 
pences J incurred n my courſe of RY were 
unſuitable-to aye eircumſtances. : 
The Abbe Jared and look'd aghaſt on this 
ecclairciſſement, altho' not delivered in the 
worſt colours. Mon Dieu! (eried he) ſure you 
are not ſerious Hure you are a man of fortune !” 
In fine, the touch of the Torpedo could -not 2 
fo effectually or ſuddenly benumb the feeling of 
Mon cher ami, as the idea of my poverty froze 
his friendſhip ; and although (before I had 
made this fatal diſcovery) he declared the party 
could not poſſibly do without me, as there would 
be no happineſs if I were abſent; yet, he very 
readily took upon him the care of apologizing 
for me to Madame de Pareau, and took his 
leave with the moſt apparem indifference. 


>| . : | 54. : - 'A 
> | 
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Phe e in which he r 

relligence I imparted, was ſo decided, as to de- 
prive me of all reliance {on his aſſiſtance ; yet 

a how to ſtrike out any plan to obtain a ſubſiſtance 

I was totally at a loſs, Sure deftiny (laid I) 

has doom'd me to be the ſport of chance every 

ayenue that ſtands open to others, ſeems: barr d 


to oppoſe my acceſs Who will intereſt them: 
ſelves,. or exert their efforts on the behalf of an + 
vnrecommended unconnected ſtranger as I am? 


Alas! where I had claims to friendſhip and 5 
kindneſs, 1 found only- negiec and — ARG, 


A 


— 


1 ſpent a ry: day, and reſtleſs ihe: in- 
ſomuch that 1 lay in bed till late the next day. 
The Abbé who had hitherto diſtreſſed me with 
the uncommon earlineſs of his viſits, broke not 

in upon my, retirement; although his abſence. - 
| relieved me from much conſtraint in my freedom + 
of action and opinion, yet I knew not how to 
enjoy my newly. recovered liberty. I had been 

ſo accuſtomed to live with the gay world, that 
folitude had Joſt its charms; and in the courſe 
of the morning, being grown quite ſick of my - 
meditations, I dreſſed, and went to pay a viſit 
to Madame de Pareau. I found her, as uſual, 
encompaſſed with a croud. I paid my devoirs 5 
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I was n choſe reflections in a very me- 
| lancholy mood, when the Abbe entered my apart- 
ment. Iam come (faid he with a gay air) 
from Madame de Pareau, to command your at-- 


- 2 tendance on her. to Verſailles 3 it will be a moſt 


delightful party, ſo haſten to equip yourſelf.” — 


I I told him it was out of my power to avail my- 


ſelf of the pleafure he propoſed, and on his teiz- 
ing me to comply, ventured to hint that the ex- 
pences I incurred n my courſe of hving, v were 

unſuitable-to my circumſtances.. , 


The Abbe 4. and lock'd kghaft on this 
ecclairciſſement, altho' not delivered in the 
worſt colours. Mon Dieu (cried he) ſure you 
are not ſerious Hure you are a man of fortune!“ 
— In fine, the touch of the Torpedo could -not 2 
ſo effectually or ſuddenly benumb the feeling of 
Mon cher ami, as the idea of my poverty froze 
his friendſhip; and although (before I had 
made this fatal diſcovery) he declared the party 
could not poſſibly do without me, as there would 
be no happineſs if I were abſent; yet, he very 
readily took upon him the care of apologizing 
for me to Madame de Pareau, and took his 
leave with the moſt apparent indifference. 


The 


F 
Ihe n manner in which he an the in- 
kelligence I imparted, was ſo decided, as $0 de- 
prive me of all reliance {on his aſſiſtance ; yet 
| how to ſtrike out any plan to obtain a ſubſiſtance 
I was totally at a Ioſs.— Sure deſtiny (ſaid 1) 
has doom'd me to be the ſport of chance every 
avenue that ſtands open to others, ſeems barrd 
to oppoſe my acceſs—hO will intereſt them - 


ſelves, or exert their efforts on the behalf of an 


vnrecommended unconnected ſtranger as I am? 
Alas! where I had claims to friendſhip and 


tude. 8 | 

1 lent a folitary. day, and. reſtleſs 256 5 in- 
ſomuch that I lay in bed till late the next day. 
The Abbe who had hitherto diſtreſſed me with 
the uncommon-earlineſs of his viſits, broke not 
in upon my. retirement; although his abſence. - 
relieved me from much conſtraint in my freedom 
of action and opinion, yet I knew not how to 
enjoy my newly recovered liberty. I had been 

fo accuſtomed to live with the gay world, that 
ſolitude had Joſt its charms ; and in the courſe 
of the morning, being grown quite ſick of my 
meditations, I dreſſed, and went to pay à viſit 
to Madame de Pareau. I found her, as uſual, 
encompaſſed with a croud. I paid my devoirs | 

Vor. II. * with _ 


kindneſs, I found only- negle& and ingrati 5M 


F-ge 1] . 
With my accuſtomed aſſiduity, but met with a re- 
ception very different from what ſhe was wont 
to give me: the ſmiles of approbation, with 
Which my attentions had heretofore been receiv- 
- ed, were withdrawn, and a certain air of haugh - 
VUneſt and froideur of expreſſion, ſucceeded in 
their place. I felt extremely mortified at this 
+ - Alteration, and experienced for the firſt time that 
2 man's pride may be hurt, by a woman who 
cou'd not touch his heart: I could as ſoon have 
entertained a ſerious paſſion for my grand- mo- 
-. -* ” ther, as for Madame de Pareau; but the idea 
of being beloved by a woman ſo generally ad- 
mired as ſhe was, I looked upon as too flatter- ' 
ing a circumſtance to be reſigned without regret. 
However, her viſible hautexr, ſoon gave her le- 
vée their cue, and I was treated with ſuch pal- 
pable negle& by the whole circle, as obliged 
me, however reluctantly, to put an end to my 
viſit. 6. 1 * 
From this Hotel, I repaired to that of the 
Marchioneſs, where I was informed by the ſer- 
vants, their lady did not ſee company, although 
I ſaw them give admittance to two gentlemen 
juſt before I preſented myſelf. I turned off much 
nettled at. perceiving my viſits had been inter- 
ET. Juſt as I I the door I met the 
FE” Abbe 


G b 0 J 


Abbe coming towards me. 155 Dian. „ "he | 
feur Charle, (exclaimed he) i is it you ?I did not 


expert, to ſee you here,” : $ RT,” 


I can readily believe ( I) that my. FE 
ſence was not deſired, either by the Marchioneſs, 


or Madame de Pareau, but it cannot be deem'd 
extraordinary that I ſhould preſume to viſit at 


houſes where my company has been ſo * | 


and Oey] ſolicited. 


0 You ſeem chagrin'd Monſieur (ſaid he) 
and it is not at all difficult to diſcern the cauſe. 
It is evident to every body, that you envy. the 
good fortune of the young Neopolitan Noble- 
man, Signior Bertolini, whom Madame de Pa- 
reau, has within thoſe three days, permitted to 


be introduced to her; but allow me to tell you, 
| you will for ever forfeit the favour of the Ladies 
here, if you ſhew the leaſt indication of a jealous 
temper—there is not a woman in Paris but would 


hate a lover of that deſcription, even more than 
ſhe does her huſband.” — 


- 


© I ſhould rather imagine (faid I) that women 


who encourage a plurality of addreſſes have too F * 
little delicacy of ſentiment ro reſent degrading 
_ ſuſpicions,” 


Fix; I have + 


L 100 J 
ce J have not Quixotiſm enough to make war 
on theſe outre opinions (returned he coldly) but 
I would have you underſtand that the Engliſh 
dea of conſtancy, is held by us to be the moſt 
laughable thing in nature.—Love 1s a mere ba- 
gatelle, and a fine woman, like a great con- 


+ Gueror, flies eagerly from conqueſt to conqueſt, 


fill more intent on encreaſing the number of her 
victories, than on ſecuring theſe-ſhe has gain'd, 

nor does her fickleneſs merit blame; for. perſe- 
verance, in attachments of this ſort, as a great 
writer juſtly obſerves, is only the duration of 
ſentiments and inclinations we can neither create 


_ — 


3 ſhogk'd and diſguſted at the want of 
delicacy, and relaxed ſyſtem of morals, evinc- 
ed by my quondam friend, I urged the conver- 
ſation no farther. He ſeemed more eager to be 
| gone, than he ever had been to force his com- | 

pany on me, and we parted with viſible mutual 
_ diſlike of each other's ſociety. 


I fauntered about a great part of the day, to 
drive away my unpleaſing reflections, but at 
length obſerving the walks deſerted, and that all 
os people had -retired to their din- 


ners, 


Ln 4 DE 
ners, I bent my ſteps to my own lodgings. . 
Here (ſaid I) tho' I am baniſhed from ſociety, 
I yet can hide from contempt ;_ but, alas ! I ſoon _ 
muſt, relinquiſh this ſhelter, and encounter. all 
the ſcorn and hardſhip that my fate has decreed, 
and my imprudence accelerated | Of all the 
children of wretchedneſs, theſe ſure ſuffer the 
ſevereſt pangs who have the ſtings of ſelf-con- 
demnation, mingled with the. woes fortune has 
deſtined them to endure. Maguanumity, which 
is one of the moſt powerful ſuſtaining principles 
of the human race in the ſeaſon of adverſity, 
cannot exiſt in a mind humbled by the conſeiouſ- 
neſs of error, and labouring under the harrow- 


ing regret of remorſe for follies con dem and 
| abherred by — 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XLVIL 


In which the Author's Difcernment is much improv- 
| ed.—And be receives ſome good Advice. 


i uE next day at dinner-time, I determin- 
ed to go to the Hotel de Bourbon, where 
the Abbe uſually dined, in order to enforce pay- 
ment of the money I had advanced him, which 


I was now upon the point of wanting. I had 


written a billet to this purpoſe in the morning, 
and ſent it to his lodging, but he diſmiſſed my 
_ meſſenger, defiring to inform me he was too 
much hurried to write, but wou'd call on me, 
_ and ſettle it. = 


| on my entrance at the Hotel de Bourbon, IL 
found a new ſet of company already ſeated at 
dinner, but no ſign of the Abbe. The Baron 
Weſner came in ſoon after me, and addreſſed 
me with particular complacency. He enquired 
| how I came to be diſengaged from my Ciceroni 
the Abbe. told him I expected to have met 
him at dinner, but ſuppoſed he had been detain- 
ed by ſome particular engagement, Yes, (cried 
| | the 


— 


[103]; : 
the Baron) I ſuppoſe he has: ſtarted” ſome new 
prey, I hope he has not run you too hard, for 
he ſeldom forſakes his friends whilſt they will 
give him any thing, or that we can nun them to 
his own advantage.“ a 


Upon the Baron's making this explicit avowal 4 
of his opinion, I requeſted he would let me a 
little into the character of a man who had faſ- 
tened himſelf upon me rather againſt my inclina- 
tion. It is his way (replied the Baron) he is 


jackall to a ſet of titled ſharpers, and makes 


out an infamous livelihood by luring* ſtrangers 
into their toils. He is of good addreſs and inſi- 
nuating manners, and the apparent opulence of 
his aſſociates, tends to deceive the unwary, Who | 
are flattered with the idea of being introduced. to 
the beſt company in Paris, when, in reality, 
they are only ſacrificed to a Coterie, who are 
deſpiſed and ſhunn'd by thoſe who merit that 
title, and whoſe manners and principles are to- 
tally different from the ſyſtem of the worthy 
and virtuous part of the nation. When I firſt 
came here he endeavoured to engage my friend- 
ſhip, in order to practiſe ſome of his arts upon 
me, but he could not ſucceed in his attempts. 
Old men do not readily form friendſhips, not 
(as . 3 © becauſe they are not eaſilyꝰ 
| ſuſceptible _ 


K 10 ] 
fulceptible of pleaſure,” bat becauſe experience 
makes them cautious of entering into connec- 
| tions, often abuſed and eafily nec 2 


Would to heaven (aid I) * I kad been 2 
dued with ſome degree of this prudent caution, 
for it might have guarded me againſt thoſe arts 
* which I have been 0 miſerably duped.— 


IG Your Glen the Abbe (return'd the Baron) 
laments the connection till more than you do.— 
I met him here yeſterday, and took that occaſion 
to enquire for you, (he anſwer'd, with an ex- 
preſſive ſhrug”) that he knew nothing about 
vou. I have been too incautious (added he) 1 
ſorm' d an acquaintance with this young man ac- 
cidentally, but for the future I will not patro- 
nize any ſtranger, who is not properly introduc- 
ed to me, or who does not bring recommenda- 
tory letters: I preſented Monſieur Charle to a 
great number of perſons of diſtinction my 
friends, they countenanced him upon my credit: 
and, entre nous, I have reaſon to think he is nobo- 
dy, certainment, he has all the narrow prejudi- 
ces and illiberal ſentiments that charaQterize the 
vulgar ; it was a fad miſtake, but I will be 
e ee 9p 2 cg fe ay 
* forfeit ones credit by ſuch aua par 


I cou'd 


[ ws 1 


I undd not beer chi rachal oft ebe des 
rangue without feeling > high _—_—_— —— 
ment.—On the copeluſion of the Raron's dif. - 
courſe, I vow'd to chaſtiſe my cher ani for his 
impertinent inſinuations; take my advire (aid : 
the Baron) and haye no more to ſay to him, ra- 
ther thank your ſtars for being diſengaged from 
im before he had materially injured you, Ven 
« meet complaiſant perſons enough, that will. | 
be ready to take his place, who will make you a 
thouſand flattering. aſſurances, and devote them- 
s fees apparently to your fervice, but remember, 
that profeſſions and appearances are always tg b 
_ dMruſted.” I thanked the Baron for che cautions. © | 
he gave me, and began to inveigh againſt & 
country, where deceit and flattery were the pre- 
dominant propenſities; the Baron inte : 
me, © you are 2 young man (ſaid he) when you 
are longer acquaimed with the world, you will 
| find that the virtues or the vices are not attached 
to any particular ſoil. Human nature is the fame- - 
every. where, however differently madified by 
cuſtoms or faſhions. You will find people to 
deceive—to betray—to flatter your follies, and 
impoſe on your weakneſſes where-ever you go. 
Yon- will alſo frequently meet with worth and 
wiſdom. in regions where vanity and diſſipation 
da bo multitude. The ſupports of 
| « F 5 ürmneſa 


— 


E 
d firmneſs of mind, and prudence of conduct are 
equally requiſite in every country of the univerſe, 
and it is only on yourſelf you can rely for ſecurity 


| againſt arts that are every where practiſed; here 
indeed artifice wears its moſt inſidious form, but 
it is the buſineſs of good ſenſe, at once to de- 
velop the diſguiſes aſſumed to deceive us, 
and control the internal impulſe of that ſel 
conceit which renders us dhe eaſy prey of * 


N impoſition. a 


The Baron obſerving that his diſcourſe had 
made all the impreſſion he wiſh'd, now introduc- 
ed another topic. —After we had drank coff®, | 
he requeſted if I was not particularly engaged, 1 
would accompany him to ſee a favourite piece of 
his performed. It was the Horace of P. Cor- 
neille, and it was well played; the high - wrought 
diſtreſs of the ſcene intereſted and affected me 
ſtrongly, inſomuch that I thought it neceſſary to 
apologize to the Baron for fo long withdrawing: 
my attention from him, to devote it to the ſtage. 
Make no excuſes (ſaid. he) for indulging: 
feelings which indicate a good heart. 'Fhis turn 
of diſpoſition is amiable, nor would I wiſh to 
. fuppreſe it; although I fear there is much truth 
in the obſervation of a writer, who ſays, © ſtrong 
| ſenfbilities and warm n whilſt they pre- 
diſpoſe 


2 


| CI THE 
diſpoſe che mind to receive the fineſt inipreſſions 
of happineſs, alſo, fit us to experience the ut- 
| moſt ſeverity of miſery: yet the kind offices of 
humanity, the tender charities of life, depend 
ſo much upon this temper, that a friend of man- 
kind will never wiſh to ſteel the human heart with 
ſtoical apathy, or eſtabliſh the dictates of like 
neſs i in er to thoſs: of re TS 8 
| IT | 8. . 
a After the 2 we -fadp'd at 10 Refforateitny: | 
and at our parting, the Baron defired my com- 
pany to dinner at his own lodgings the enſuing - 
day... I promiſed to attend him with great plea- 
ſure, and taking leave returned home to revolve 
a converſation which had given me a greater in- 
ſight | in the ways of the world than all the 
Abbes Lectures on bor ton, and ſcavoir vi ure. 


CHAP. 


— — — 
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CHAP. Mum. 


In which the Author makes u new Acquaintance ; 
and is ſeparated from a uſeful Friend. 


pn the hour for attending the Baron 
arrived, I preſented myſelf at his Hotel, 
and met a moſt gracious reception. He was 
alone, but he told me (ſmiling) not to de fright- 
ened with the idea of a ſtupid tete à tete, for 

he expected more company. I aſſured him with 
| great truth that his converſation would afford me . 


more - pleaſure than any addition. to our party 


could poſſibly do. < You ate very obliging (ſaid. 


de) but it is not natural that young people ſhould = 


find the ſociety of theſe who are advanced in 
years as pleaſing as that of their equals in age, 
It is impoſſible for youth to reliſh that gravity which 
length of time,, and repeated ſtrokes of calamity 


infallibly bring; nor is it eaſy for elderly people 


to adapt their manners to the taſte of youth, with- 
out expoſing themſelves to ridicule and contempt. 
It is rather difficult to hit the happy medium be- 
tween © the lively and ſevere, which renders men 


- tolerable companions, notwithſtanding a diſpari- 


ty of ideas and purſuits. 


I was 


3 L wo; HF 
I was trongly inclined'to tell him Fe "altho? | 
1 had numbered but few years, I had known ca- 
lamities enough. to depreſs my vivacity ; but . 
was reſtrained by recollecting that it is not the 
prevailing cuſtom of the world to befriend the 
unhappy. It appeared to me that the moſt infal- 
lible method of gaining friends was not to ſeem 
in need of any aſſiſtance. I had been d unfor- 
tunate as to form my connections amongſt worth - 
leſs people, and my diſguſt at the ill, uſage l had 
received from them led me into thè injuſtice of 
judging of the agRregate of mankind by * few 
I had known. .. "OE 


oy ka coprended. jo f wa one of the "if 
s he expected was a young countryman of 
mine, of the name of Filmer.“ I think him 
( ſaid he) in a pitiable fituation. He is perfeftly 
his own maſter, and has an income of £.5000. per 
Annum at his diſpoſal ; add to this that he knows 
nothing of the world, and indeed is ignorant of 
erery thing but fox-hunting and puſhing about 
the bottle, and you may conceive what a prey he 
is likely to prove to the harpies that feek to devour 
the unwary,—He has been introduced to me (pur- 
ſued the Baron) by the Marquis de Genlis, to 
whom he brought letters of recommendation : tha 
Marquis and I form'd a friendibip during his re- 
kdence 


E 2 t 1101 
ha: dence as Ambaſſador at Ruſſia. Aud as I A to 


pay attention to every one he patronizes, I have 


2h invited F imer to meet him here to day. = 


- 


he entrance of the e put an and to 

this converſation, the Baron preſented me to all 
| his gueſts, as one who ftood high in his eſteem; 
Mr. Filmer ſeemed quite delighted to meet 
perſons who cou'd converſe in Engliſh, as he nei- 
ther ſpoke q; underſtood the French language; 
depreſs d as my ſpirits were I could not help being 
diverted at the detail of the embarraſſments he 


had ſuffer'd on this ſcore.— J never recolleted 


(faid he) until I got to this fide of the water, 
chat ĩt was neceſſary to know ſomething of their 
dd lingo.—At Calais, the Landlord and the 
Waiters underſtood me well enough, which lur- 
ed me further on, or J actually believe I would 
have gone back to England, and pitch'd the grand 
- tour to the DP—I; but fince my arrival here I 


Rave been in a pretty ſituation truly; if I aſłk to 


be help'd to veal, I get water; and when I call for 
beer, it is ten to one but I get butter. Unleſs I 
can get an interpreter im my family, I am in dan- 
ger of being ſtarved, and ſet diſtracted by the 
miſtakes and contentions of my French and Eng- x 
Hh ſervants. I wanted a Cook, and a fellow came 
tobe ee but on my aſking if he was a Coguin 


(Which 


5 an 8 7 
| thick I took to 1 the French for the word Cook) 
 heflew out of thehouſe ſputtering like mad: in fine, 
only their Burgundy and Champaigne is ſo good, 
and that it wou'd look ſhabby to return home 
without my errand, I wou'd ſoon take my ors 
of ſoup meagre and A e 


FRY 


Our en ertainment Was PW Ea. elegant, and 


the general converſation agreeable and well ſup- 


ported. When the company were breaking up, 


Filmer ſhook me heartily by the hand, and told 
me he would be glad of my further acquaintance. 
I received his overtures readily, and promiſed L 


would viſit him ſoon; he gave me a direction to 


his Hotel, and bade me farewell. 3 

After the 2 of the reſt of the company, 
the Baron and I went; e the Opera, where we 
were well entertained, as the piece repreſented 


happened fortunately to be a neutral one, and was 


therefore tolerated both by the Piccinifts and 
Gluckiſts 


* 


on the following morning I accompanied the 
Baron to Verſailles, where we ſpent the day very 
agreeably. On our return to Paris he found ſame 
letters which had been brought by the Poſt in 
his abſence ; he begg dk my permiſſion to read 
ö . 


_ 
mn 


— 
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them, 4 ſeem'd very much agitated on their. 
peruſal. 'He clapp'd his hand to his forehead, 
| Rlarted from his feat, and walk'd ſeveral 9 
about the room, without ſeeming to be ſenſible 
dhat any perſon was preſent. I felt a high de- 
gree of concern for the viſible diſtreſs he ſuffer'd, 
. * and an intereſt for his happineſs ſincere as if he 
haad been a friend of many years ſtanding ; ſure 
it muſt be ſome ſympathetic - impulſe of fimilir 
minds, which thus ſuddenly forms the bonds of 


perfect amity.—The friendſhip of diflimilar ſouls, 


like a hot-houſe plant, needs much care to rear 
its growth: whilſt that of kindred natures like the 

product of kindly ſoils, and genial ſuns, ſponta- 
neouſly ſtarts into vigour and beauty. ” 


| 1 awaited the . of the Baron's reverte 
in profound filence—at length he recover'd his 
attention, and apologized for the rudeneſs he in- 
voluntarily had committed. I have received 
_ ſome intelligence (ſaid he) which deeply affects 
me and I know you have too much goodneſs not 
to make allowance for a "_ overwhelm'd with 
anxiety. ” 


It is I ( replied I) who ſhou'd apologize for 
thus breaking in upon your ſorrows, but my 
| heart will not allow me to leave you, till I know 

| . | if 
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I can in any meaſure aſſiſt or ſerve you,—If my 
beſt exertions, my utmoſt diligence, can be uſe- 

ful, you cannot G me more LEST my Wy 

commanding e | | 
« Good young man 6850 he caking my hand, 

which was uplifted in the action of entreaty) 5 

was not deceived in the judgment I form'd of 
You, cheriſh thoſe diſpoſitions, they will lead you . 
to happineſs, if not in this tranſient” ſcene, in a 

| Rate of exiſtence were felicity is permanent. As 
to myſelf (continued he)- my woes are of a na- 
ture not to be mitigated or aided by the efforts 


your kindneſs would prompt you to make - they | 


ariſe from circumſtances quite removed from my 
preſent ſituation, ane * me under a er of 
. Paris deaf ; 


I heard his determination with infinite regret, 
and expreſs'd my fecluge with an energy I could 
not ſuppreſs—he was . viſibly affected with my 


earaeſtneſs· and aſſured me he would remember 


it with gratitude. But obſerving that he wiſh'd - 


do devote his attention wholly to his own affairs, 


L judged my aſſiduizy only tended to embarraſs 


him; I therefore reluctantly aroſe to go, and on 


his not deſiring me to prolong my ſtay (with 4 
heavy heart) I bid him adieu. 
I can- 
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cannot deſeribe the feelings of my mind on 
quitting his preſence. One generous ſpirit (faid 


I) was inelined to commiſerate my woes 
one perſon only i in this wide univerſe. took pains 


to ſooth my diſtreſſes, or ſnewed che leaſt wiſh to 


direct or aſſiſt me, and he is now ſnatch'd from 


me ſure fome fatality attends me, and it is dan- 
gerous to be my friend ! Nor were my ſorrows 


1 could not ho the moſt diſtant idea of tas 


conjectures, all equally WMnſatisfaQory, but at 
length concluded, it muſt be the ill conduct, or ill. 


| uſage, of ſome near and dear connection, which 


rendered him ' unhappy. Perhaps (thought I) 
ſome Wife inſenſible to the happineſs of a virtuous 


cCreatur 


merely ſelfiſh, for the afflictions of the worthy 


and truly reſpectable Baron, conſtituted an * | 
part in them. | 


nature of thoſe circumſtances which called the 
Baron ſo ſuddenly away. I made a thouſand 


union, or ſome Child incapable of eſtimating a pa- 
rest whoſe wiſdom is attempered by ſweetneſs, 
and whoſe authority can never be exerted but with 
' temperance, afflicts his generous ſpirit. Had hea- 

ven beſtowed on me a father like him, how wou'd 
I venerate, how wou'd I love him! - Oh thou great 
| author of exiſtence, who ſeeſt che diſtreſſes of thy 
e 


1596-65 
creatures thus firnggling in 'the intricate toils 
of life, and who approveſt the virtuous mind, 


give to him that comfort his affliction requires, 
and his 1 deſerves. 


=_ 
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"CHAP. MR. 


Good unexpected. Ewil unforeſeen. 

FOR two days after the Baron's departure, my 
1 ſpirits were fo low, that I ſought neither 
* Tompany nor amuſement; the third morning I 
was fitting in my apartment in a very penſive 
mood, when I -was ſurprized by the appearance 
of an ecclefiaſtic, whoſe looks were ſo placid and 
benignant, as to obtain wy reſpect the moment I 
beheld him: indeed there is ſomething in the 
countenance of perſons of the ſacred ſunction 
(when they are ſeriouſly attached to the intereſts 
of another flate) that impreffes awe upon the moſt 
profligate beholders, and reverence upon the 
- moſt volatile. I received him with profound 
reſpect, and he (enquiring my name, and being 
ſatisfied in this particular) told me, he was com- 
miſſioned by a perſon, who was no ſtranger to the 
impoſitions practiſed on me by a ſet of ſharpers, 
to deliver me a purſe, which the donor requeſted 

_ I would not make an ill uſe of.” 


He 


x 


__ 


© * 
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He immediately. preſented me with the puiſe; - © 


and aroſe to depart. I entreated he would inform- 
me to whom I was indebted for this bounty, but 
he anſwered, he was not at liberty to divulge the 


name of the perſon who ſent ity and begg'd I would 


1 eſt ſatisfied.” (II 


After his departure, L examined the purſe, and 
found in it, one hundred louis d'ors; this was a 
welcome ſupply to a man who was reduced to a 
few livres, and involved in ſome debts he had been 
hopeleſs of diſcharging. I puzzled myſelf with 
forming conjectures of the quarter it came from, 
and after much deliberation, concluded, as it was 
now a time of penitence (the Advent being com- 
menced) it was a retribution from ſome of thoſe 
who had won my money unfairly; and its be- 
ing brought by a- Clergyman gave a colour to wy | 
conjecture. | „ 


The frſt uſe I made of my new acquiſition was 
to ſatisfy the demands of thoſe to whom I was 
indebted. I diſcharged the bills of my Landlady, 


my Traiteur, and my Hair-dreſſer, and paid off 


and diſmiſſed a Valet de Place, whom in the days 
of my folly, I had hired to attend me. This 


buſineſs ſcttled, I fat down to conſider what 


N courſe 
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courſe was moſt advantageous to purſue, and, 

after much deliberation, reſolved to travel to 
| Bourdeaux, and there take ſhip for Ireland, where 
my good-hearted acquaintance Rymer, was now, 
I ſuppoſed, ſettled. I cou'd not, without taking 
ſhame to myſelf, reflect on my never having 
written to inform him of the reverſes of fortune 
I had experienced ſince our ſeparation. I was 
ſurprized at my neglect in this particular, but the 
confuſion of my thoughts immediately previous 
to my leaving England, and the hurry in which I 
had been immerſed fince my arrival in France, 
accounted for it. On Rymer's friendſhip, I was 
convinced I could rely, and on his protection I 
was determined to throw myſelf for advice and 

| aſſiſtance. f 


5 Juſt as I had come to this reſolution, Mr. 
F imer was announced and made his appearance | 
he upbraided me for my breach of promiſe in 
not calling on him, and told me ſince I had for. 
gotten to ſeek him, he was reſolved to ſeek me, 
and had ſent to the Hotel where the Baron lately 
lodged, to enquire if any one there knew where 
I lived, by which means he had got a direction 
| that enabled him to find me out. Although I 
could have diſpenſed with this vifit, yet he ſhewed - 

| ſuch 
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ſuch an attachment to me, and prefs'd me ſo 
carneſtiy, to give bim my at dinner, 
that I cou'd not l e 


Ile .. for n 1 was dreſsd and then 
took me in his carriage to his hotel. He had 
taken a great houſe, ſpendidly fitted up, and 
kept a large retinue; after dinner I accompanied 


him to the comedie Italienne, where, as he did 


not underſtand a word of the performance, he 
amuſed himſelf with ogling the women, * cur- 
ſing the actors for their he 


We ſapp'd at the Re and did not 
part till the night was pretty far advanced. As 1 


was walking to my lodging, I was alarm'd by 


the ſound of repeated groans, which iſſued from 
a dark and narrow ruelle, in an unfrequented 
ſtreet. I ſtop'd immediately, and. ĩimagining thoſe 
complaining ſounds. were utter'd by ſome perſon 
in diſtreſs, to whom my aſſiſtancę might be uſe. 


ful, I enter'd the ruelle, but I had reaſon quickly 


to repent of my temerity, for I was beſet by a 


gang of villains, who lay there in ambuſh, till 
their ſtratagem ſhould deceive” ſome unwary paf- 
fenger. I drew my ſword, but one of them 


made a ſtab at my back, which took effect; and 
1 8 three | 


Des 
e others ſeized, and threw me down, they 
then rifled my pockets of their contents, (in- 
dec the purſe I had received in the morning) 
and I believe wou'd have utterly. deprived me 
of life, -if they had not been alarm'd by the 


© noiſe of ſome. people approaching, whereupon 


© they made off with their booty, —F was con- 


_ 


- veyed home by thoſe paſſengers who had been 


the means of ſaving my life. I was extreme- 
Ty faint thro' loſs of blood, but on examination 
my wound was found not to be of a dangerous 
kind. | 


The reader may eaſily conceive my ſenſations, 
at being thus deprived of the bounty fortune had 
ſo unexpectedly beſtow'd upon me, fo I ſhall not 
attempt to deſcribe them; I was now deſlitute of 
all means of living, and in a fituation where 1 
cou'd not avoid incurring expences, for beſides 


contracting a new debt at my lodging, the atten- 


dance of the ſargeon who took care of my 
wound, muſt neceſſarily. be reimburſed; how 
theſe contingencies were to be provided for, gave 
me an equal degree of anxiety-wich that I felt 


for my own forlorn condition; forlorn indeed, a 


deſtitute ſtranger in a foreign land, without any 


means of obtaining a fingle day's ſubſiſtence, 


my imagination DEAT this proſpect, with 


the gay ones that had open'd on my earlier days; 


the picture was too /ombre, my _ on from 
the contemplation, 


* 
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Which fhews that none but a Man of Fortune can 
play the Fool with Impunity.—T he Author com- 
mences Bear-leader. 


Was greatly ſurprized at a whole week's elap- 

fing without my either ſeeing or hearing from 
Filmer, and imagined that the ſame caprice 
which had rendered him ſo very deſirous of my 
ſociety as to force an acquaintance with me, now 
induced him to drop me, and ſeek ſome other 
companion ; but I did him wrong in forming this 
ſuppoſition. He had been at Fontainbleau, where 
there was a/great hunting-match, which ſpecies of 
amuſement being his favourite one, entirely en- 
groſſed his attention. 


But the time was now arrived for diſmiſſing my 
Surgeon, and endeavouring to provide for myſelf. 
There cannot be a more diſagreeable Rate than 
that of a perſon who is driven to a neceſſity of 
acting, without being able to determine what 
courſe of action he is to purſue.— In Paris J could 

2 ; not 
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not remain without money, and-whither could I 
betake myſelf in the weak and wretched conditi- 
on to which I was reduced; —T may wander over 
the various countries of the earth (ſaid I) and 
find no aſylum, no ſupport, in any of them all. 
Oh ye cruel Authors of my Being! why have ye 
forſaken your unoffending offspring, and doom 4 
him to be the outcaſt of fociety? Sure never 
fate was ſo-peculiarly ſevere as mine—the peaſant 
who toils through the day, has a home to receive 
him, and affectionate relations to_cheer his weari- 
neſs, witk the fmiles' of welcome. alone muſt 
live unregarded, and die unpitied. 


This painful train of reflection was interrupted 
by che unexpected entrance of Filmer. The, 
traces of recent affliction were too ſtrongly de- 
picted in my countenance to eſcape his obfervati- 
on, and with the impetuoſtty which was the diſtin. 
guiſhing trait of his character, he deffred I would 
inform him, what was the cauſe of my uneaſineſs. 
Tell me my dear fellow {ſaid he) if any thing 
in my power can ſerve you, and you may com- 
mand me 


When the heart is opprefs'd with ſorrow there 
is a pleaſure in unburthening it by complaining, 
which ſcarely ever can be refrained from, eſpeci- 
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ally if it is ſolicited to vent its griefs. Mine 
yielded to the impulſe, in ſpight of the reſerve 
pride would have prompted. I therefore told him 
in a few words, that I was reduced to very uncom- 
fortable circumſtances, in regard to pecuniary 
matters. 5 


_ «-Pſhaw (cried Filmer) is that all—give me 
leave to ſupply you, till your remittances ar- 
rive.“ 3 


A momentary bluſh overſpread my cheek at 
being reduced to the neceſſity of acknowledging 
I had no expectation of receiving any remittances. 


It was not the tint of unjuſtifiable pride—it was 


the glow of dignity of ſpirit, hurt by the ſenſe of 
painful humiliation. However my integrity would 
not ſuffer me to deceive him, or take advantage 
of his incaution to contract debts I could not pay: 
I therefore thank'd him for his offer, and declined 
accepting it, at the ſame time candidly ſtating 
my reaſons, 


The diſagreeable emotion I experienced whilſt 
I was making this acknowledgment of my po- 
verty, was ſalutary in its effect; like a powerful 
remedy applied to a dangerous diſeaſe, it acted 
with rapidity. Hitherto I had been unable to 


bear 
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bear the idea of relinquiſhing my rank of a gen- 
tleman qualified to mix in the firſt ſociety, but the | 
certainty that it could be no longer ſupported but 
by ſtooping to a mean dependance upon the caſu- 
al bounty of others, entirely altered my notions : 
ſo that while Filmer, with much boiſterous good- 
nature, was urging me to draw upon his purſe, I 
was employed in endeavouring to ſtrike out ſome 
method of doing for myſelf; at length a thought 
ſuddenly occur'd to me, fo after expreſſing my 
gratitude, I told Filmer, although I could not 
ſubmit to be indebted to his generoſity, I was 
willing to be obliged to his friendſhip, and re- 
queſted if any perſon among his acquaintance- 
wanted a travelling companion, he would recom- 
mend me as one tolerably qualified, and N to 
engage on 1 terms. 


He inſtantly replied that he had been in ſcarck 
of an agreeable perſon to go with him to Italy, 
and if I would be his companion in the journey, 
he would make me a handſome allowance, and do. 
every thing in his power to make my ſituation 
pleaſing to me; in this offer I acquieſced without 


heſitation, and the terms of our agreement were 
inſtantly adjuſted. 


wt 


Here 
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Here was a ſudden alteration, —But ſuch is the 
inſtability of human affairs that their viciſſitudes 
ought never to ſurprize us. How oft when things 
are arrived at what we deem the ultimate point of 
exaltation, or depreſſion, are they reverſed by 
means we can neither prevent or foreſee ?—theſe 
frequent tranſitions in the ſtate of man ſhould ſuſ- 
tain the ſoul againſt the preſſure of calamity, and 
teach us, amidſt the elevation of proſperity, to hold 
our firmneſs unrelaxed, to meet the (perhaps) 
impending blow of adverſity. 


CHAP. 
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acquainted Filmer of che late accident which 
had befallen me, and the loſs 1 had fuſtained, 


and requeſted he would advance a part of the 
ſtipend we had agreed upon, to enable me to dif. 


charge my Surgebn, and pay the debts 1 incurred 
thro' my illneſs. - He direfly gave me fifty louis, 


and defired 1 would immediately ſettle all mat⸗ | 


ters and go with him to his houfe, where I was, 


for the future, to rende. 


All my affairs were „ tranſacted, and I 
accompanied him to his houſe, where he aſſigned 
me a very handſome apartment.” In fine he 
ſeemed quite delighted in his acquifition of a 
companion. For my part, although my proſ- 
pect of immediate diftreſs was removed, T did 
not form a very ſanguine opinion of the happi- 
neſs of my new ſtate. Filmer was impetuious in his 

pre ceedings, 
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proceedings, violent and obſtinate in his temper, 
and his education: had been moſt deplorably ne- 
glefted ; but I determined to regulate my con- 
duct by my knowledge of theſe particulars, and 


ſtudy his. diſpoſition in order to accommodate 
myſelf to it. 


For ſome days he did not inſiſt on my joining 
in his convivial parties, or amuſements, on ac- 
count of my illneſs, but when my health was re- 
eſtabliſhed he would no longer excuſe me. I was 
obliged to aſſiſt in doing the honours of the 
houſe, diſcharge the office -of Croupier, and in- 
terpret between him and all his viſitants. . Beſides 
this I was obliged. to accompany him to all 
the public places, where he generally went in a 
ſtate of inebriation, and, at the hazard of my 
neck, to ride one of his hunters at the ſame rate 
he did, for ſome hours every day. 

| A life of this * was very irkſome to me, 
but I had no remedy. I was even obliged to 
conceal my diſſatisfaction with care, leſt I ſhould 
irritate a temper prone to outrageous ſtarts of 


paſſion, which were generally vented with viru- 
lence, and brutal vulgarity, as I had ſeen in 


many inſtances of his conduct to his ſervants. 


Even 


| 1 129 J 
Even in his manner of behaving to me; (the“ | 
I muſt do him the juſtice to his own he did not 
mean offence) there was a commanding haughti- 
neſs, and a freedom bordering upon rudenefs,, 
that often inflicted wounds on my ſenſibility... 


* 


As I wiſh'd to vary the ſcene, I urged him fo» 
much to put his intention of going to Italy ſpee- 
dily into execution, that he at length conſented, . 
and began his preparations for our expedition: 
but when things came to be conſidered, . a thou-. 
ſand difficultes aroſe to view. — He would croſs: 
the Alps, provided he could ride poſt over mem; 
as he heard they were not a good carriage road. 
Vex'd at his ignorance, I endeavoured to recon- 
cile him to go over thoſe mountains, in the ſame 
manner that every body elfe did, but in vain; 
he entirely abandoned the thought of croſſing 
them, and after many conſultations, at laſt de- 


termined to go to Antibes, and chere take a. Fe 
lucca for Leghorn, 


) 5 

This point ſettled, another difficulty was ſtart⸗ 

c ed—what was to become of the ſervants. and: 
3 horſes, as it would be inconvenient to carry his 

. ſuite and ſtud, to a country where he ſfiould be. 
continually moving from place to place? Len- 


1 G 5 deavoureda 
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© I on 
deavoured to perſuade him to ſend them back to 
England, but could not ſucceed. He declared, 
that unleſs it was poſſible to procure ſome per- 
ſon who underſtood both French and Engliſh, to 
tranſact the affairs of the houſehold ia our ab- 


ſence, he was reſolved to * all thou ghts 
of the j journey. 


To obtain this important perſonage I (by his 
direction) ſet forth advertiſements deſcriptive of 
the neceflary qualifications : which brought a va- 
riety of candidates to offer their ſervices. But 
the appearance of my fellow-traveller Mc Snarl, 
ſetting forth his pretenſions among the group, 
intereſted me in his behalf, and on my recom- 
mendation he obtained the place. The poor 
fellow gave a melancholy account of the diſ- 
treſſes and hardſhips he had ſuffered, in conſe- 
quence of the diſappointment of his ſcheme of 
inſtructing people of diſtinion in the rudiments 
of the Engliſh tongue. Gude faith (ſaid he) 
it was a fortunate hoor, I abaindon'd my plon, 
and ftup'd tul ſairvitude. What tho? I ha auncient 
blood in.my veins, yet might I ha deed for the 
lack of bannocks, as weel as any beggerly bairn 
of them aw.“ | : 


I con- 
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I congratulated him on his preſent better proſ- 


pects, and atked him for ſome information rela- 
tive to Mrs. Frill and Miſs.Montford 3 but all he 
could tell me was, that they had arrived ſafe in 
Paris at the ſame time with him, and had left the 
' houſe where the Diligence ſat up, each in a ſepa- 
rate Fiacre. - $ | 


Filmer ſeemed highly pleaſed with his new 
Houſe- Steward, and after a week's:trial of his 
capacity, declared he was well adapted to his 
purpoſe. He now began in good earneſt to pre- 
pare for the journey, and it was with much. 
ſatisfaction I heard him name the day for its. 
ommencenbent. - 

The evening previous to our leaving Paris, 
we went to the Concert Spirituelle, where I met. 
Madame de Pareau, for the firſt time fince the 


| day 1 had waited on her. She was attended by: 


© 'Signior Bertolini, who appeared to be perfectly 
inſtated in the office of her Ceciſbeo:—She- 
glanced her eyes on me ſeveral times with: a:lhok: 
quite eſtranged, but at laſt, as if ſtruck with: a: 
ſudden recollection, ſhe made me a careleſs bow, 
and then turned to her obſequious attendant,” and 
beſtowed on him every indication of particular- 

complaiſance. 
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complaiſance and attention : I felt a twinge of 
- ſhame for my. paſt folly, but my contempt of 
the Lady ſoon got che better of every _ ſen- - 
ſation. r SILLY « 


When Filmer and I returned home, a letter 
was delivered to him directed in a pretty Italian 
hand.— He obſerved that I ſmiled on perceiving 
this circumſtance, and being reſolved to ſurpriſe 
me, he deſired me to open and read it, 1 OR. 

and found che contents as follows : 

— 
90 My dear Richard, 


Iam quite diltreſſed at your re- 
ſolution of going to Italy, and hope you mean 
to feturn ſoon, and take me to England with 
you, for IJ am quite tired of being immured in 
this odious Convent. If you do not ſet off to- 
morrow, come to the grate at twelve don't bail. 
as J have ſomething 3 to ſay to you. 


by . 
Your ſincerely affectionate, 


Maria Grub. 


You 


6 * 


ture of Grub N 


I have taken that of an Uncle, whoſe fortune 


rich, is ſo far from confidering the neceſſities of 


L 133 J 

You are a happy man (ſaid L, cloſing the let- 
ter) in receiving ſuch a billet doux !—*<< Aye (cri- - 
ed he careleſly) but it happens a little unluckily, 
that inſtead of being written by a Miſtreſs, it 
comes from my Siſter. © OG : 


How can 4 be 5 ofa I) it bears the os 


« Grub (replied he) is my family-name, but 


devolved to me upon that condition — By the 
way, it was a happy. circumſtance that it did ſo,— 
or I ſhould be prettily hampered with an old 
Uſurer of a Father, who, though immenſely 


his children, that he almoſt ſtarves himſelf to 
gratify his avarice :=he has kept my ſiſter. in a 
Convent here, ever ſince her infancy, and is 
determined ſhe never ſhall come out until he can 
perſuade ſome-young -Man of Fortune to marry 
her without a portion. — Vou may meet him at 
all the public places in London in queſt of ſuch a 
fool, and will eaſily know him by his eternal 
Trailing __ the vanity and extravagance of 
the times. 
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This portrait, even if the name had not been 
affixed to it, bore ſach a ſtrong reſemblance to 
my acquaintance the temperate Philoſopher, that I 
could not miſtake it. I accordingly told Filmer 
that I had the honour of. forming an acquain- 
tance with him one night at a Play-Houſe in 
London. Filmer laughed heartily at the ac- 
count I gave him, and then entered into a long 
detail of the vexations he had ſuffered from his 
father's niggardly diſpoſition until his Uncle took 
him from under his government. He would 
not pay for my ſchooling, nor advance ſix- pence 
to buy books for me (ſaid he) but bleſſings on my 
Uncle, he took me to the country at the age f 
fourteen, and taught me better things than ad- 
Aling my noddle with ſtudy.— My Father and I 
have quarrelled irreconcileably, but I am eaſy 
enough about it, for I know his love of money 
will never permit him to think of parting with 
it, ſo it is very probable he will die inteſtate, and 
then I ſhall inherit his fortune-of courſe,” 


I was ſhocked to hear him expreſs himſelf with 
ſo little feeling in ſpeaking of his father. It is 
a dreadful reflection, that wayward paſſions and 
jarring intereſts, ſhould ſo frequently rend aſun- 
der the ties of duty and affection form'd, by Pro- 

. vidence 


% 


( 135 J | 
vidence, for the wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes ; and that 8 
the endearing names of parent and child ſhould 
diſtinguiſh enemies whoſe hearts revolt from the 
ſtate of affinity in which nature has placed them. 
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CHAP. LIL 
A Tour to Italy diſpatch d in few Words. 


HE next morning early, we commenced our 

tour, according to the uſual mode of poſt- 
Ing. We proceeded thro' the Gatanois, and 
Burgundy, to Lions, where we paſſed the Rhone, 
entered Viennois, paſſed thro' Dauphine to Pro- 
vence, and arrived ſafe at Antibes. In this 
rout I had much pleaſure in ſeeing a great part 
of the country, and many places worthy of ob- 
ſervation, and F ilmer, who ſlept whilſt we were 
traverſing a good part of the way, did not give 
any inſtance of difſatisfation, except now and 
then ſwearing at the poſtilions, and falling into a 
Paſſion at their curſed nonſenſe about poſts, and 
poſts royale. 


We reſted one day at Antibes, and then began 
our voyage to Leghorn. The weather was very 
bad, and the paſſage tedious. Filmer was ſea- 
fick the whole time, and ſo diſguſted and fretted 

that he ſwore he would croſs' the Alps on his re- 


1% 
turn to France, ſooner than encounter the ba- 
zard of ſuch another fit. 

It was — to ſtay : at Leghorn ſome days 
after our arriving there, to -recover Filmer's 
ſtrength and ſpirits. As ſoon as he found himſelf” - 
well enough to travel, we went on to Florence, 
and after paſling a ſhort time there, made a tour 
of all the other celebrated cities, and faw every 
thing curious and imereſting the” country al- 
fords: 


The monuments of ancient taſte and magni- 
ficence which are ſcatter'd o'er the land, afford- 7s 
ed ſpeQacles of wonder and delight beyond my 
utmoſt expectation; and the chef doruvores . of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, abound- 
ing in wok cities, ſtruck me with ſurprize. 


Whilſt T was thus elegantly cabs F il 
mer beheld things in a very different light. He 
had no taſle for any objects which were not imme- 
diately connected with ſuch pleaſures as he had 
been accuſtomed to; and he every day mortified 
me by his inattention to ſome things moſt worthy 
of examination, and his outre remarks upon 
others. A few inſtances will illuſtrate his manner 

ſufficiently, 
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ſufficiently.-On viewing the Amphitheatre at 
Verona, he wiſh'd he cauld fee a good bruiſing- 
match fought there by Broughton's pupils; ano- 
ther time, ſeeing me gaze with great attention on 
| the original portrait of Petrach's Laura (which is 
. Preſerved i in the collection of his Sardinian Ma- 
Jeſty at Turin) he ſwore I had no taſte, if I ad- 
mired that old faſhioned dowdy, and that there 
were fifty better-looking girls to be met with in 
the Strand every evening in the year.—Nay, to 
ſuch a length did he carry his abſurdity, that he 
ſwore he would give five hundred guineas for a 
fair blow at a Cameo in the Duke of Chablais“ 
apartment, which repreſents a Cupid carefling a 
| fawn, whilſt ſeveral others are trying to keep the 
Ip dogs from it, this being (he- ſaid) nes 
A of good ſporting. 


Although I was not very deeply initiated in 
Firtu, his method of acting on theſe occaſions 
gave me great diſguſt. —I uſed every effort to 


excite ſome degree of taſte to animate his pur- 
ſuits, I abridged catalogues, and ſelected what 
related to the moſt capital works of art, leſt his 
attention ſhou'd be wearied by a too diffuſe exa- 
mination, but my labours were in vain, the la- 

tent principles of taſte exiſted not in his mind. 
: He 


1 39 J 
He vow'd it was a confounded bore: to tread on 
elaſſic ground, and gave to the devil, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and the Chevalier — into 
the bargain, - 


Yet, though 3 to "a IPG 3 was 


not idle, but ſought amuſements ſuited to his own : 


— 


taſte; he was once near being aſſaſſinated at Na- | 


ples for attempting to make love to the wife of a 


man of quality to whoſe converzatione we had been 


invited in conſequence of the letters of introdue- 


tion he had brought from France ; at Venice he 


got into a broil with the cavaliere ſervante of a 


lady for having broke into her cafine, and gave 


ſach offence at Padua, by his irreverent behavi>+ _ 
our in church on the gala day of Saint Anthony; 


that we were obliged to quit that city with pre- 


eipitation. 
L once took the liberty of aſking him why he 
went to ſo much fatigue and expence to ſee places 


whoſe curioſities had ſo little he deem'd worthy of 


engaging his attention ; he replied, faſhion ren- 
der'd it neceſſary for people of fortune to tra- 
vel at leaſt once in their lives, and that every 
body told him he cou'd not. avoid taking the 
| tour; 


\ 
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tour; but for his part he was heartily glad his 
exile was drawing near a concluſion. 


I was quite of a contrary opinion in this laſt 
particular, and ſaw with infinite regret the 
time of our departure from the land of har- 
monious . ſtrains approaching, I felt that I had 
been hurried over ſcenes which deſerved accurate 
inſpection, and earneftly wiſh'd to protract our 
ſtay.—But what avail the wiſhes of him who is 
doom'd to taſte the bitterneſs of dependance; 
the indigent man who places his inclinations in 
competition with thoſe of the opulent, muſt ever 
be the prey of diſappointment. | 

According to the determination Filmer had 
made in conſequence of the diſagreeableneſs of 
our voyage from Antibes to Leghorn, we took 
poſt from Turin for Novaleze, crofl'd mount 
Cenis, and arrived without any ill accident at 
Lanneburg.— From hence I laboured to prevail 
on Filmer to go to Geneva, but he was unper- 
ſuadable, and in deſpight of my remonſtrances 
we return'd directly to Paris. 


We here found the houſhold in very good or- 
der under the governance of Mc Snarl, who had 


given 
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In eobich the Author meets with an old Acquain- 
ey tance. 


; HE morning after our arrival in Paris, Fil- 
. mer having declared his reſolution of calling 
to ſe his Siſter at the Convent where ſhe reſided, 
J was at liberty to employ my time as I pleaſed. — 
Finding a ſlight degree of oppreſſion and illneſs 
after the fatigue of my journey, it occurred to 
me that walking out would relieve it; I therefore 
ſauntered to the Thuileries,—the walks were very 
full, and the day delightful.—I had not taken 
many turns until I found myſelf relieved, and 
could give my attention to the company. I per- 
ceived a group of young fellows, among whom 
were two that I had met at Filmer's, they were 
all laughing very heartily, and on my approach- 
ing and enquiring the cauſe of their unuſual mer- 
riment, they informed me it was occaſioned by 
two uncommon- looking figures, who had juſt 


paſſed by before I came up, whom they could 
; . not 


Lig 


not ſuppoſe to be any other than Solomon and the 


Queen of Sheba come upon the grand tour. 
I joined my acquaintances, and &er We had 
taken half a turn, they exclaimed that the- paif 
they had mentioned were juſt coming towards" 


us. I raiſed my eyes to examine them, and 


with much ſurprize, beheld my quondom peda- 
gogue Mr. Profody, in a full-dreſs French ſuit, 


bag, fword, and chapeau bras, leading Mifs-' 
Caveat arrayed in the utmoſt extremity of 79x, - 
in a dreſs of the gayeſt n and moſt Ga 


pery materials. 


* 7 


Aftoniſhment rivited me to the ſpot till they 


paſt by - fortunately they were ſo taken up with 
themſelves that they did not recognize me, and 
being reſolved J would not run any further ha- 
zard of encountering them, I took leave of my 


companions and .quitted the walks. There were 


ſeveral carriages- at the entrance in waiting for 
their reſpective companies, and I was much 
amazed as I paſt one of them to hear my name 


calbd out in an Engliſh accent. I inſtantly 


ſtop'd, and with pleaſure beheld. my old ac- 
quaintance Kitty, the favourite fervant of my 


beloved friend Letitia. The poor creature was 


delighted to ſee me Ah my dear Sir, (ex- 
* claimed 


a 


1 
IIS, 
a #55. 
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claimed ſhe) how am I overjoyed at meeting | 
friend in this outlandiſh place, but I knew as 
well as any thing ſome good luck was towards 
me, for I dreamt laſt night I was going to be 
married, and my left eye itch'd all this morn- 
ing. | p 


I enquired the occaſion of her leaving Eng- 
land, and was informed that ſhe- came hither 
with her old miſtreſs Miſs Caveat that was, now 
Mrs. Proſody, who on her brother's declar- 
ing, as no intelligence whatever cou'd be learn'd 
of Letitia, he wou'd bequeath all his effects 
to found an hoſpital) in a fit of reſentment 
had beſtow'd her hand on the pedagogue; 
but ſhe quickly had reaſon to repent of her 
precipitancy for Mr. Caveat was ſeized with a 
fit of apoplexy, before he cou'd put his in- 
tentions into execution, and dying inteſtate, 
his whole fortune devolved to her. 


You can't believe Sir, (continued Kitty) 
how bitterly ſhe took on, on things turning 
out ſo contrary to her expectations, for ſhe 
thinks if ſhe had not been in ſuch a hurry 'to 
marry the Schoolmaſter fhe might have got a 

Duke 


m_ 
— 


| [38s } 

Duke or. ſome great Lord, tho, between our- 
ſelves, God knows, ſhe is not for every man's 
money, but what will you have of it, finding 
| ſhe cou'd not be unmarried, ſhe pretended .to 
be fick and paid the Doctor to order her to 
a place ſomewhere here called Bareſe, or Ba- 
rages, I lunpoſe.. it is a good place to get 
rid of vexation, for ſhe had no other com- 
plaint to my certain knowledge. But here 
we are, bag and baggage, and ſuch doings 
you never - ſaw as we have had, I thought 
I'd have died at ſea, what with fickneſs and 
Madam's ill temper, tho* to ſay the truth ſhe 
vented more than half her anger on her huſ- 
band poor man, and he did nothing but curſe 
and ſwear in Greek and Latin the whole 


way.” 


Fearing I ſhou'd be ſurprized in converſation 
with the girl by her Maſter and Miftreſs, I ſup- 
preſs'd my curioſity and did not enquire on ma- 
ny ſubjects I wiſh'd to be inform'd upon, ſo only 
giving her a direction to Filmer's houſe, and 
bidding her write me a note when it wou'd be 
convenient for her to come to the Thuileries 
without them, on which intimation I wou'd ſend 
a carriage to bring her, I bid her adieu. Cau- 

Vor. II. f H tioning : 


146 J ; 
. Honing' ber againſt imeritioning her having ſeen 
me, and 'defiring He wou'd direct her billet to 
Monfieur Charle, by which name only ſhe was 
to call me in future. erbe, x 
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Filmer thinks himfelf in Lee 4 happy 
Pair.—The Author earns met 1 his 
F riends in N n OY 


WAS at home A conſiderable time before 
Filmer returned to dinner ;—contrary to his 
ufual cuſtom he came alone, and appeared more 


| thoughtful 'than I ever had ſeen him before. Du- 


ring the "ſervice of dinner he continued in this 
mood, but having recruited his ſpirits with 2 
plentiful doſe of Champaign, he regained his fa- 
culty of ſpeech, and ran out in raptures of a 
Divin e gitl he had ſeen with his Siſter at the Con- 
vent. By the way (faid he) I wonder why | 
thofe d—d Cloiſters are tolerated in a civilized 
country; indeed if all the old women in the kingdom 
were to be ſhut up in them, there would be ſome 
ſenſe in it; but to immure youth and beauty is 
againſt all reaſon; what think you, Charles, 
would not it be a deviliſh good thing to make a 
general gaol delivery of the poor things ?” 
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Perhaps (ſaid I) many of theſe ladies have made 


à voluntary retreat from the world, if ſo I fancy 
they would not give, us, , thanks for our knight-_ 


errantry. 


„ Tis a deviliſn pity (returned he) but you 
were made a parſon, for you talk like one. But 
come, PH hold you a wager the girl I ſpeak of 
would tempt you to an enterprize as wild every 
bit, in ſpight of all your ſobriety.” | 


Nay (faid I) I muſt relinquiſh my ſobriety, | 


and my reaſon too, if I hazarded an exploit which 


may introduce me into the Baſtile, ſo I will avoid 


the ſight of this dangerous beauty, and Keen, aut 


of the way of temptation. — 


4 Nay, nay, 1 muſt have Fake nh . my 


| wager at leaſt (returned he laughing) ſo you muſt 


ſee her once to try what effect it might, have on 


you; prepare therefore to attend. ms to the Con- 


vent to-morrow, - and then Perhaps you may alter 
e e 1 if 64” 


2. 13128 
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It being a fruitleſs attempt to offer oppoſition 
to any of his whims, I told him I would accom- 
pany him. After dinner he mentioned } his being 
particularly engaged for the entire evening, an 

intimation 


wa 1 
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intimation that did not diſpleaſe me, as I hat 
during the time of dinner received notice from 
| Kitty that ſhe was to leave Paris early on the 
following day, and would meet me in the evening, 
as her Lady would then be at the Opera. I ſent 
a carriage to bring her to the Thuileries, and 
ſhe * was 2e Fr to che appointment. 


M/ firſt enquiries were if ſhe had heard any 
thing relative to my father? the poor girl heſi- 
tated and ſeem'd loth to tell me, but at length 
ſaid he was married about two months before ſhe 
left England to a Lady who brought him a large 
fortune. —T felt a pang at my heart on this intelli- 
gence, which I cannot defcribe ; but ſuppreſſing 
my feelings as much as I could, I proceeded to 
enquire about Letitia; on this ſcore ſhe could only 
inform me that Mr. Caveat had uſed every endea- 
your to diſcover the place of her retreat, but 
could not obtain the leaſt trace of her by all che 
means he had exerted; indeed (ſaid the girl) 
I verily believe if my dear young lady had return- 
ed before my old maſter's death, he would have 
forgiren her all, for he loved her dearly, in ſpighs- 
of all my preſent Lady uſed to ſay to ſet him 
againſt her. God forgive every body, but the 
ought not to get much good of her fortune; for 
AE : many 


L 5p 1 


many is the lie ſhe-invented of the beſt and Gvectelt 


young creature, in the world. As for. yaur.honour's 
part ſhe cou'd never abide the ſight of you. Of- 


ten and often I have been vex' dat liſtening to her 


ſpeaking | ſo of yon; but her temper is ſo bad 
that I never dare ſay any thing againſt her, She 


was croſs enough when you knew, her, but ſhe is 


ten times worſe now. She and her huſband do no- 
thing but wrangle from morning till night, and 
about the ſtrangeſt things too; why to-day they 


| had a battle all breakfaſt time on account of a 


Queen with a, hard name, that they both ſaid. died: 
two thouſand. years ago, and. it, came to ſuch a 


height, that by mutual agreement they brought 


me out in the coach that they might not be obli- : 
ged to talk to each other; but it's an ill wind, 


_ that blows nobody good, for its. likely I ſhould 


have miſs'd Heng you, only e did ſo.“— 


5171 next W th were relative to Sir Charles 
and Lady: Bruin, but Kitty could not tell me any. 
thing. with. certainty. about them, all connec 


tion between her family and that of the Baronet, 


having ceaſed on Mr. Caveat's death and the 
appointment, of another agent: but ſhe heard. 
Mrs. Proſody lay, that Sir. Charles was. ſo afflicted. 


a the gout, and a camplication. of other. diſ- 
tempers, 


- any 
rempers; chat i mee hocoutd.not hei. 
out long: 8D Lf POL TIO (ts RE 


Kitty told me alſo, that ſome letters and meſ- 


ſages fer me had been brought | to- Mr. Ca- 


veat's houſe whilſt ſhe continued there; and 


chat ſhe had ordered themi to: be left at the Ho- 
tel, where 1 had lodged when ſhe laſt ſaw . me | 
in England, not knowing” what" other place to 


have them ſent to. I thank'&the” friendly erea- 
ture fbr the attention ſhe had paid to my affairs, 
and endeavoured to prevaif on her to aceept a 
purſe, curiouſly work' d, wick 1 had brought 
from Italy, containing ſome pieces of gold, but 
this ſhe poſitively declined, ſaying ſhe was grown | 
rich ſince I had ſeen her. My Lady (tai de) 
was as generous as a Princeſs to me, in the time 
of her courtſhip, for I was her confidant, and 
. many is the good preſent I got for my ſecrecy, 
and for hearing her talk of her dear Mr. Profody, 
and her freer Mr: Proſody, but la, Sir, ho] 
differently people think after they are married 
from what they do before it. She was actually 
dying for love of the old fcare-crow before he 
became her huſband, and now, the cannot abide 
the fight of him but it's ſo much the better 
or me, for fre gives me RH now for 
hearing 


Ts 
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hearing her abuſe and find; fault with him, as 
I formerly got for liſtening to the praiſes ſhe 

laviſh'd fo liberally. Rs 
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I aſp'd Kitty what induced them to quit Paris 
ſo haſtily. —* My Lady (ſaid ſhe) wou'd give 
her eyes to ſtay here: inſtead of going to the wa- 
ter ahe Doctor ordered, and this very day aſſured 
her: huſband ſhe, was convinced it would do her 
health more good, but he (glad of an opportunity 
to vex her) inſiſts on her going without loſing a 
moment in a caſe where her precious life is con- 
cerned ; his obſtinacy has put her into a worſe 
temper t than ever, ſq that verily believe ſhe wou'd 
die with vexation if the hope of tormenting him 
did not keep her alive. They had a rare miff at 
dinner to- day, for he affronted her terribly by 
ſaying all the ladies and gentlemen they met on 
the walks had been laughing at her —ſhe inſiſted 
it was not at her but at him they laughed ; 
but for my part I Would not be a bit ſurpriſed if 
they _ Maas at them both.” 


My communicative intelligencer fearful that 
thro? caprice of temper her Lady might return 
from the Opera ſooner than the uſual hour, 


naue N dia e of n conveyed home. 
esel * told 


„ 15 25 
I told her I ſhould find mpek pleaſure in ſer- 
ving her, if ever fortune enabled me to do ſo. 
The honeſt creature put up an ardent petition 


to heaven to incline my father to do his duty 


by me, and gave me a  — friendly wiſh- 


es at parting. =>. 8 8 
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In which it is exemplified that diſagreeable | Reli 
ons, are often the Lot of the Indigent. 


Returned home in a very diſtreſsful mood. 

The account I had received of my father's 

marriage gave a final blow to my expectations. In 
ſpight of his injurious treatment, ſome latent 
ſparks of hope had exiſted in my breaft, and at 
intervals I had (againſt probability) flattered my- 
ſelf that time would awaken parental feelings in 
his heart, and re- inſtate me in my rights; but 
now he had formed new ties, I could no longer 
deceive my reaſon, or encourage thoſe pleaſing 
viſions ; hope is the laſt reſource of wretchedneſs, 
and when it is wreſted from the heart, how dread- 
ful is the void it leaves. I now with horror found 
myſelf confirm'd in the idea of my total deſtitu- 
tion; Without one Being in the univerſe to whoſe 
kindneſs I could lay claim, and reduced to a 
precarious dependance even for my ſubſiſtence, 
upon an overbearing and capricious benefac- 
tar. 


The 
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The return er Pitmer leigt Inderropted. a 
ſeries of the moſt diſagreeubie feelmgs' my mind 
had ever experienced. On his Joming me I ftrove - 
to rally my ſpirits,” but they were fink to ſach 2 
low ebb that'? föundit tpoftible, - It's equally” . 
difficult to diſguiſe the feelings we Raves ab to af. 
ſume theſe we Have not; and All * efforts te 
ſuppreſs my dejection, or regain my accuſtoned 
cheerfulneſs; were ineffetu Filmer who came 
home in the gayeſt diſpefition imsginable, tee 
offence at my gravity. The inſdlent favourites or 
proſperity think' that even the* feng of tle - 
Won fortune Haorttifiates, fhuld de ſubſervient io 
their pteaſure*: of aff the pretenſtens of aN 
this ſure is the moſl cruel Im MA Exsekiens; and of 
all the evils of poreny the RET etna 
borne. E ö 

70 eee e a. ect) 07 <5 Ved! 5 

It is the obſervation of an elegant writer” die” 
in a mind unexerciſed, and which languiſhes for 
want of proper action and* employment, the 
thoughts and affectlons being obftracted im their” 
die courſe, and deprived of their natural energy; 
raiſe $ſguiet '; and foment” a raficorvas eagtineſts | 
and tormentin a irritation. THE temper from" . 
hence ' becomes more impotent in pafßon; mote 
incapablt of moder addon: RL are SSN 
takes Are by the leaff'pukl-This aſſerdon was' 

fully 
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fully demonſtrated: by the conduct of Filmer, 
whoſe. paſſions; were ever ready to kindle. into - 
flame on the ſlighteſt provocation. , In the preſent. 
inſtance my ſeriouſneſs being, unſuitable to his 
mirth,; although it was unayoidable on my part, 
and I pleaded; neſs in excnſe for it, excited his 
choler, inſomuch that he taunted me with inſ ult- 
ing ſneers and clumſy ſarcaſms, covertly upbraid- 

ing me with, the advantages I enjoyed thro' his 
bounty, and reproaching me with pride and ingra- 
titude. My fpirit aroſe againſt the indications of. 
contempt he manifeſted. I felt it was a hard taſk. 
to, bear the proud man's contumely,” but curb'd 
all expreſſions of refentment, and avoided ſeeming . 
to underſtand the ſeyerittes | he intended; this con- 
duct in a great meaſure diſappointed him in his. 
wiſh of mortifying me, and forced him tho? evi- 
dently NET to. keep within the bounds of 
ENT: 


1 as % cilvzelco ach 


bar * 
Dn theſe terms we i parted for the night, and 


when ſolitude reſtored me to the full indulgence _ 
of reflection, I took. myſelf to taſk impartially, 


i . 


and endeavoured to recollect if 1 ever had Fiven | 
Filmer any. reaſon to diſlike me, or - imagine I was 
deſerving of the 1njurions treatment he had | given, 
My heart acquitted me, and my ſepſe of the i injury 
was 1 wich contempt for its author ; ; but 1 
3h * conſidered 


conſidered that my caſe was not an unuſual one, 
and that from the beginning of ſocial compatts | 
«wart has been the ſcars or every vealthy * 
fool. «(ne . * 


; aw f 
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| Although my reſigning my connection with* ; 

Filmer muſt inevitably plunge me into that ſtate” 
of indigence from which he had reſcued me, I 

could not reſolve to keep his friendſhip at the ex- 

pence of my dignity of ſpirit, and determined at 
all events to quit my preſent ſituation— wants may 
be endured, I thought, but inſults were intolera- 
ble, ſol reſolved to embrace the leſſer evil, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to the greater; and yet my 
proſpects were gloomy enough to difcourage the 
moſt enterprizing ſpirit. I had no caufe to think 
well of the world, or to be the dupe of ſanguine 
hopes, every wiſh I had hitherto formed, had 
been blaſted by diſappointment, and the unkind- 
neſs of almoſt every perſon with whom nature or 
friendſhip had connected me, weigh'd heavy at 
my heart. | 


There is no propenſity of deſpondence ſo dif. 
treſſing as that which urges us to“ ſhape the 
Tathion of uncertain evils :” the real ills of life 
are fufficient to employ our minds without antici- 
pating thoſe futurity may bring.— 


Under 


tw 3 

| Vade der YE influence of this mia Apo- 
tion, 1 retired to. reſf; the balmy power of ſleep, 
flew from my | wiſhes, and when towards morung,. 
the wearineſs of exhauſted ſpirits cloſed my eyes, 
 my-harraſled 1 imagination ſtill laboured. 1 dreamt 
= dreadful. torrents, yawning , precipices, and. 
nodding ruins ;.the groans of diftreſs reſounded. in 
my ears, and: graves. ſeemed to open beneath my 
feet. I ſhuddered at the viſions, of my diſtemper- 
ed. fancy, and ſtarted from wy. broken flumbers 
ir managed. wit ome impending deft 


f 
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Enguirie: aohich l * Author * * 
logives for 2 W Ga with him. 585 
| Convent; N 


* * 


, A 7 as ; ther rays /of te rifng fun Mintel 


my apartment, I quitted my uneaſy couch, 
and. employed myſelf in writing a letter to Rymer.. 
I gave him A circumſtantial detail of the misfor- 


tunes I had experienced, and my preſent diſagree. 
able tate, and entreated him to adviſe ood al | 


Areca d this epidil to — houſe i in London 4 ak 


Mrs. Rymer' s buſineſs, was, carried on, to be for- 


warded to Ireland, and gave him-my addreſs, at 
the Hotel in the F auxbourg St. Germaine, where 


I. had lodged before my . vith Fil. 
hs ant 2D 510 % vrch 


19 4e 


1 he the, time, I had nels abi 
* ſome hours advanced the face of nature was 


ſerene, and the air from my chamber-window fo 


refreſhing that I was induced to walk out. I took 
tho-way to my old lodging with a view of again 
engaging 
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U. ho |] 
engaging it, but I had the mortification to find it 
was occupied. The Miſtreſs of the houſe ſeemed 


. ſorry-ſhe could not accommodate me, and requeſt- 


ed I would do her the honor of breakfaſting v with 
her, to N_ I — | 
W — | wy 

In the 3 of © our 3 1 was a 
a by my obliging Hoſteſs, that the old Eecleſi- 
aſtic who viſited me once when J reſided there, had 
called three times ſince my departure, and made 

very particular enquiries relative” to the circum- 
tances of my "removal, appearing both ditap- 
pointed and unealy 3 at not * being able to obtain a 
very znigmatical to me; 1 could not conceive 
why he ſhould be ſo much intereſted in my af- 
fairs! nor was there the Lan clue" to lead to an 
Exptadtion of his motives, as he had neither fold 
his name or left any intithiation where: he was to de 
found, in cafe his defire of ſeeing me ſhould come 
to my knowledge. Vet that he was uncommonly 
curious with regard to me, was apparent from his 
having endeavoured to diſcover the manner in 
which I had uſually employed my time, and who 
were "my particular connections, as well as from 
his concern bor my departing withour his ſeeing 
me,— rh 
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I wrote a particular direction where 10 was to de 
found (repenting my having omitted taking ſuch 
a neceſſary precaution ſooner) this billet I com- 


mitted to the care of the woman of the houſe, re- 
queſting ſhe would deliver it to the old Clergy- 
man if he called again; ſhe told me I might rely 


on her punctuality, and I took my leave. 


It was near twelve o'clock by the | time 1 re- 
turned to Filmer's, and he was only juſt ariſen. b 


Being informed he had enquired for me, and 


defired to ſee me the moment I came home, I 
entered his apartment with a ſullen kind of ſe- 
renity very different from my uſual manner, he 


advanced to meet me with an air of deprecation. 


My dear fellow (ſaid he) I was as drunk as an 


owl laſt night, but it runs in my head that I faid 


or did ſomething to offend you; if fo I pray you 
pardon me, for I am much concerned if thro" | 


e Parents I gave you any 1 uneaſineſs,” 


1 could not account for Filmer's thus ho hg 


15 ſtubborn temper to make conceſſions, yet ſuch 
a conduct was very natural in a perſan of his way 
of thinking: the ſame baſenefs of ſoul Which 


prompts a man to give ofence ungenerouſly, in- 
duces him to make. mean fubmiſſions to avoid 
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wn to his: per- 
ſanahſafety., I however was deceived; and im- 
puted to gpad - nature what in reality was the 
effect af his cowardice: I therefore accepted: 
ane TE ſeam'd: reſtored be- 
tween us. : 
As "TIER as ho \e\ . 3 he reminded 
me of my promiſec of goiog with him to the Con- 
vent; I would. gladly have been excuſed, bara 
I knew he. would attribute! my declining it to 
ſome, eee, I; _ to. a000M- 


puany him. 


Gee at the grate; he aſk'd: for Miſs: 
Grub, and. that young lady ſoon made her ap- 
peararce; after. he had introduced me to: her, 
he enquired. why, ſhe was unaccompanied by the 
divine girk he ſaw with her the day before, who: 
(he ſwore) had. robb'd. him of. his heart. A 
pretty method you took to obtain hers in return 
(ſaid· Miſs Grub · laughing) really brother you are 
quite an Orſon; you curs'd and ſwore ſo much 
and talk'd. ſo boiſterouſly,. that its a. queſtion. 
wich me if your Divinity can ever be prevailed. - 
upon tor ſee. von. again E aſſure you ſhe Was quite 
ee e 


cf Why 
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4 Why: what the-ds—l did. K fü (tried Fil-- 


mer) een 
Italy.“ . et t ori 13 


« A delightful account you gave of them truly, 


(ſaid Miſs Grub) for inſtancg your OE off - 


; the Pope."”— 

„ What did I ſay about the matter (cried 
Filmer) only that the Pope was a 4d—vlifh fine 
fellow, and gave the benediction in a horſeman- 
like manner.” 

« Mon Dieu ! (ſaid Miſs Grub) what a * 

"creature is an Engliſh Fox-hunter !' 


« You may tell my Divinity as you call her 


(reſumed Filmer) that I die for her, and am de- 


termined to have her, whether ſhe will or not, 


and if I meet with any oppoſition to my wiſhes, I 


will ſhoot the Abbeſs, cripple the Confeſſor, and 


{et fire to the Convent.“ 


— — 


« Quite an Orlando Furioſo as I live! (cried 
Miſs Grub) don't you think, Sir, (turning to me) - 
that' Aribſts's hero was but a type of my bro- 
ther.“ : 


I rallied | 
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I Qrallied my depreſſed ſpirits, and returned a 
ſuitable ariſwer to this lively interrogatory: and 
after ſome more converſation of the ſame nature 
we took leave, and returned home early to receive 
ſome company Filmer had invited to dinner at his 
houſe. Fre e 160 
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A Meeting with the Abbe—T, be Author's Meortf- 
cations encreaſe. Meets an Englth Lady and 
_ Gentleian.—End = a NY Mage 1, 
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REVIOUS to my going out with Flle 12 
had commiſſioned Me Snarl (who ſtill held 

his poſt in the houſehold) to go to the Hotet 
d'York, to enquire if Lord Dorville was in Paris, 
or ſoon expected. He brodght me word, chat 
his Lordſhip was ſtill at Montpelier, but it was 
thought wou'd foon be in town, as he had ſent 
orders to haue apartments ready for his rece ep- 
tion. * I : . 1 i o 
. 316k, 140 ai nnen ae 

19 oY initiate! Akute a a "gleam. « of Alte. 
tion oer my countenance: The expectation of 
recommending myfelf to is conſideration and 
favour, precarious as it was, gave me pleaſure ; ; 
as it preſented a diſtant proſpect of extricating 
me from my ſtate of ſubjection to a mind which 
1gnorance 
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ignorance and proſperity rendered inſolent. Me 
Snarl obſerved I was pleaſed with the reſult of 
his enquiries, and ſhewed a ſatisfaction in con- 
ſequence, I hadjhitherto imagined him incapable 
of feeling. * 


I did not enter the Sale a Manger till all the 
gueſts were aſſembled, and was greatly ſurprized 
to behold among them, my friend the Abbẽ; but 
before I could indulge my wonder, its ſubject 
was changed, for he advanced eagerly towards 
me, with a countenance expreſſive of che higheſt 
plexfure, EV % Ah! men cher: ami, Fe 
fs ravi de Vous voir.“ 

. 

IS 1 his indes uh an _ 
conſtraint, but his intrepidity was not to be 
diſconcerted. Ah, (ſaid he) how was your 
preſence .miſs'd, and wiſh'd-for by all your 
friends! but we have had many changes ſinee 
your departure from our ſociety. La pauvre 
Marguife du Bellay has had a ſevere, attack of 
an epilepſy; and Madame de Pareau, in deſpair 
on account of her being tatally deſerted by all 


baer admirers the moment her daughter made her 


appearance, has declined e e 
Devotè. 


N 7 : 


ce It 


It was zin vain for me to attempt repreſſing 
his: forwardneſs by any indications of eontempt 
and diſlice ſhort of abſolure rudenefs; ſo I was 
obliged to liſten to the profeſſions df friendſhip 
he loaded me with, altho? they tired my pati- 
ence 2 atmoſt won of fufferance. . 


When'the . broke up, Tear 8 
Filmer that he had form'd an acquaintance With 
"the ing at one of the Coffee -houfes, finding 

| a civil pleaſant fellow, who ſpoke Engliſh 
— T: thooght-it my duty to give him an 
on of the real character of his "new 
friend, which I did, conveying my cautiont un- 
guardedly in the moſt forcible terms I could de- 
vie; but he did not pay me much attention, his 
n. as he acknowledged, running ſolely on 
che girl who had ſtruck his fancy at the Convent ; - 

and he ſwore moſt tremendouſly; be would leave 
er en 


22 


— — 


enter 0 eee 
Ar his hat and ſword and went out. We did 
not meet again till che night was pretty fur ad- 
vanced. He then came home curſing his All 
fortune at play, and telling me he had got a 
confounded: tumble at Hazard. As 2Fknew tte 


% 


* 


| i [ 168 1 . 
had-not been addicted to the vice of gaming, 
it occurred to me that the precious Abbe was his 


conductor to the Temple of Fortune; and on 
iy, I found my FonzeRure, was juſt. 


7 | Pho yen 8 the Abbe favoured us with 
his company at breakfaſt, but he did not, as on 
the preceding day, peſter me with ſupernume- 
rary attentions 3 on the contrary, it was appa- 
rent the thermometer df his regards had again 
fallen to the freezing point this ſudden change 
in his behaviour puzzled me, but it was not difli- 
cult to perceiye that the hauteur and coldneſs r 
his manner influenced Filmer to imitate his'exam- 
ple. Altho' I hearuly deſpiſed both the one and 
the other of my companions, their converſing 
with ſo much familiarity and gaite de cœur while 
they neglected me in the moſt palpable manner, 
ſtung my feelings to the,quick., . Contempt is of 
all injuries the one a mind of, ſtrong ſenſibility 
can worſt endure. Innate dignity of ſentiment, 
which enables the ſoul to) withſtand the attacks 
of calamity, and woundings of diſappointment, 
renders it more liable to feel * reſent unme- 
rited n. „ 2 1.2 
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As when a blockhead's inſult points the dart. 
Tired 


169 1 | 
Tired of being 33 a mere cypher, 
1 ſtarted up and left them to continue their frivo- 
lous. converſation uninterrupted ; in a ſhort time 
after I had quitted them, they went out toge- 
ther, in Filmer's is @ uin, without making the 
leaſt enquiry about me, Immediately after their 


departure ſome young Frenchmen of quality call- 
ed in and propoſed a walk in che gardens of the 


Palais Royale. I accompanied them very readily, - 


preferring any mode of employment to the in- 
dul er of reflection. 
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We had not - bl far in our = 7 
when we met a gentleman eſcorting a.lady, whoſe 
| face ſtruck. me as one that I had ſeen before. One 
of my companions being known to them, ſtopp 4 
to pay his compliments, which, gave me an op- 
portunity of ſurveying her with attention; the 
ſteadfaſtneſs of my looks attracted her obſerya» - 
tion, and as ſoon as the turned her eyes towards 
me, ſne ſtarted, coloured, and betrayed evident 
tokens of confuſion, her conductor obferyed her 
cloſely, and appeared very much agitated and 
duſpleaſed; he put an abrupt period to the 115 
monies babes. between my e 9 
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"rafting glances of defiancy and reſentment at 
ny his retreat. f | 


This adventure excited my curioſity very 
arongly, and I directhy applied to my companion 
who had accoſted them, for information to gra- 
ty it. He told me the gentleman was an Eng- 


Aiſhman of the name of Wilford, and that the 


Lady was His wife. This intelligence immedi- 
ately recalled to my remembrance where it was 


I had formerly ſeen the lady, and accounted for 


her diſcompoſure on our meeting. , In fine, 
Mrs. Wilford was Miſs Monopoly, alias Mrs. 
Bloomford ; and Mr. Wilford, the man whoſe 
raſh jealouſy had nearly deprived me of life. 


was *eafily accounted for, as we_ fought in the 


dark when he attacked me on coming from Mr. 


Monopoly's garden, and we had never met after- 
e * 8 Winz refleoutiter. 

FINDS luder enquiry, I found, that in a very 
mort time after Miſs Monopoly had been com- 


pelbd 10 märry Bloomford; the ill treatment ne 


received from” him, join'd with her averſion to 
the ufilon the had form'd, and her attachment 


to Wilford, induced her to elope. It was ſoon 


Our being ftrangers to the perſons of each other 


evident 


ood. K "WY > BA 


— 


L 17 ** | 
evident that ſhe had put herſelf i into the protecü- 
on of her lover, and Bloomford, ſeized this oc- 
caſion of getting entirely rid of a Woman, whoſe 


fortune alone was the object of his wiſhes, when 


he ſo ungenerouſly took advantage of her Fa- 


ther's authority to make ber wretched. He was 
mean enough to enter into 2 compromiſe, | for 
his diſhonour, and gave up half the lady's for- 
tune on her conſenting to his getting a divorce, 
which without her concurrence he had not, prgafs 
ſufficient to obtain; as ſoon as her firſt marriage 


„ COAL 


Was annull'd, ſhe beſtowed her fair hand on Wil- 


ford, who repaid the obligation by giving har 
the, worſt uſage in his power and entertaining the 
moſt injurious ſuſpigions of her conduct, it is. a 
truth every woman ſhou'd be convinced of, that 
conſidence invariably reſults from eſteem; and 


that ſhe who forfeits good opinion by , a, deyia- 
tion from prudence or virtue, renders herſelf 


liable to be diſtruſted, even by him for whoſe 


ſake ſhe has committed an error etjnally fatal to 


peace and reputation. 
? 
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Alterations in F Hae; Houſebold, — He 4 the 
Abbe go a Journey ae. the Author fees. 


N my return home I found the houſehold all 
_ in motion, and Filmer extremely buſy in 
giving directions to prepare a ſuite of rooms for 
the reception of his Siſter, whom he was deter- 
. mined to take from the Convent directly to live 
with himſelf. He was in high good humour, 
and alk d me if I did not think ſhe would be an 
agreeable addition to our family. I anſwered, 
it needed very little conſideration to pronounce 
that we ſhould be much enlivened by her 
ſociety; but it was not equally clear, that it 
would be pleaſing to her to be deprived of 
the company of her female aſſociates. Oh, 
as for that matter (cried he) I have provided 
againſt any complaints; I have, thro' the care 
of our, friend the Abbe, provided a Duenna 
to ſuperintend my fiſter; and beſides, have 
deſired her to aſk the company of ſome of her 

friends 


friends of the Convent, as I am under a ne- 


ceſſity of going on a party to Chaumont for 


ſome days, during which, you muſt be maſter of 


the ceremonies, and pact dome! to the la. 


dies.“ 


1 was a good deal ſurprized at this ar- 
rangement, which was apparently the effect 
of a ſcheme ſuddenly adopted; but e er I-had 
time to make any reflections on it, we were 


joined by the Abbe, and ſome: other company | 


who had come to dinner. 


- Is the courſe of a 1 found the 
Abbé was one of the intended party to Chau- 


mont, and ſaw many indications of the aſcen- 


dancy he was acquiring over me in the good 


graces of Filmer, but I regarded the viſible de- 


cline of my favour with indifference, and beheld 


the Abbe's triumph with a 1 axtnfnred 


by envy. 


After dinner, Filmer propoſed a party to ſome 
of the public- anfuſements, but feeling myſelf 
ill, I declined joining in it. The Abbe, who 
had apparently labour'd to behave to me with 
condeſcenſion, did me the honour of 5 joining his 


- entreaties 
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entreaties to thoſe! of Filmer, but it was not in 


my power to comply, for my ſpirits were totally 


declined, ales b on 


eee on their 3 1 retired t to 
my chamber, where I remain'd for ten days, 


 zabouring under a feveriſh complaint. During 


this time the Abbé and Filmer had departed for 
Chaumont, and Mifs Grub, with a fair Aer 
from the Convent, Was ſettled in the kouſe, un- 


. der the direction of the —— roi. 


* 1 the Abbe. 


'A blameable FOE OR) cauſed me to took 


on the decline of my diforder, rather as a mis- 


fortune than a bleffing —How many (aid I) are 
torn from the joys and comforts of life; whilſt I, 
bereft of all that can render exiſtence valuable, 


am ſnatchd from the brink of an opening grave 


condemned to linger in wretchedneſs, and forbid 
the only aſylum where miſery can hope to find 


repoſe. 


Ho weak, how ſhort-fi ghted are mortals, 
who determine on the preſent appeararce of 
things, without reflecting that all earthly events, 
are under the direction of an omniſcient being 

a who 


[ 175, } 


who diſtributes to each his portion of good or 


evil, according to the dictates of eternal wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and mercy. - Happy is the man, 
whom religion teaches to elevate his views, and 
behold. all human tranſactions in their proper 
light ;—to extract from adverſity its bitterneſs, — 


taſte the cup of proſperity without intoxication, ' 


and ſteadily look forward for that reward to which 
virtue and reſignation lead the ſoul. 72 
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[ 196 } 
CHAP. IX. 


He recover. Meets a great Surprize and makes a 
Diſeovery-—A good Effet of Charity. 


S ſoon as I found myſelf well enough to 
leave my chamber, I conſidered that polite- 
neſs render'd it incumbent on me to pay my com- 
pliments to Miſs Grub and her friends. I ſent to 
_ requeſt permiſſion to wait on her, and ſhe return'd 
a very obliging meſſage defiring I wou'd j jon her 
party at dinner that day. 


With . this invitation I readily complied, and 
as I was paſling along to the Saloon where I was 
informed the ladies were, my attention was 
caught by the ſound of the hapſichord in one of 
the anti-chambers. I was always an amateur of 
Muſic, and the delicacy of taſte and powers of 

execution with which my ear was ftruck by the 
preſent performance of one of Nicolai's Sonata's, 
excited my utmoſt admiration. I liſtened with 
delight, until the leſſon was finiſhed, and then 
(imagining the ladies were aſſembled in that 
apartment) preſented myſelf. 


I was 


(1477 1 


ant. i * 
ua in che room but the fair performer, who 
aroſe on my entrance: I was about to addreſs her 
with an apology, for my intruſion, but I was 
ſtruck dumb with n ber e ee, 
ing Miſs Montford. 


* * 
An * 


Great as my 3 * on this rencountre, 


| fo ardently deſired, fo long deſpaired of 3 hers | 
appeared not to be inferior ſhe trembled, heſita- 
| ted, and her lovely complection alternately Va- 
| By from the tint of the lily to that of the roſe, 
in fine, our looks, and the agitation occaſionꝰd 


: by this unexpected meeting, wou'd be ſtrong indi- 


cations to a bye · ſtander that we were not objects 
of Indifference to each other, but we were both 
too deeply engroſs d by our on perturbations to 
5 obſerve or animadvert, and remain'd aukwardly 
confuſed and filent, until ſhe, apparently hurt 


at her want of preſence mind, accoſted me with 
the utmoſt politeneſs, at the ſame time aſſuming 
an air of eaſe ſufficient to mortify and repreſs - 


| Nope, if I had been a — to form 


I a 


This aheration f in her behaviour, Wenke; me 
from a flattering dream, and wrought an inſtan- 
taneous change in my countenance, the ſudden 
| fluſh of joy vaniſh'd, and the traces which fick- 

| | 1 5 neſs 
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neſt and deſectton Hud Imprefto d became ibble; ; 
obſerving 1 166k'd Al the enquired if I had lately 
been indiſpoſed, and was very much aſtoifhed to 


And 1 was vne of Ber hötiſe · mates. She told me 


Me had board of à gemleman's being Hek in che 
family, but had not the leaſt idea it was one with 
\ whom me had "ny e 


gon '& 9100 
4 devel hard ty. allume a "Aeagaged air, 
whilſt 1 returned thanks for her « enquiries, but felt 
an embarraſſment it was impoôffible to ſhake 22 
my mind was a chaos of, confuſed and dis jointed 
— thovghts, and my heart the"ſeat of x variety of 
tumultuous feelings; farprize, pleaſure, and diff. 
dence by turns predominated, and it was with in- 
fmnite wonder I diſcoverłd that Miſs Mon ford 
poſſeſſed a power over my affections, I bad neyer 
Kuppoſed to exiſt, until this accidental interview 
reveaPd to me that under the diſguiſe of eſteem” 


And pity, love had infinuäted itſelf i into my boſom 
undd long lain dormant 48175 


The entrance of Mis Grub, and her chaperon 


* 


Madame La Blonde, at length relieved us from a 


Rate in which pleaſure and pain were ſtrangely 
blended. 1 paid my reſpe&s, and met a moſt 
gracious reception from Miſs Grub, who congra- 
tulated me on my recovery with much gocd na- 


ture 3 hex — humour aſſiſted in diſpelling the 


remains 


„3 DIRE Vay 
remains of aur confuſion, the e hecam 2 me 
| n. nde paſt off agreead = Wo 
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When retiremant reel me jo ch the Nr 3 


reflection, the rapture I felt on meeting Mik 
Montford, ſubſided ; and I found that my aſt; tach- - 
ment to her, had —— 7 new inlets or pain and 
uneafineſs to prey upon my heart. It i is the. maß- 
im of a celebrated. French writer, Hor . 10 are 


| we excite,” 4 but experience taught we e the, opinion. 
was fallacious indeed, when 1215 bead 3 attempts 
© to pronounce. on the movements o of e 52 
generally erroneous in its decifigns —Loye m E 
_ ever bring doubts and hopes t to diſturb the "ho 

of the breaſt j it inhabits; ; whilſt indifference; Tho? 


5 A fate of er. A, a ſtate of Foals,” 7 W 


Ye. 08037 19d inen 


Had I not been the vittim 0 1 bope tele Pac. 
ſion, my hours might have Pele very Þ ple 
ly.—Mifs Grub (whoſe ſpirits were extremely 
: lively) was continually, contriving « or executing 
plans of amuſement. , Madame. La Pole, 'an 
antiquated coquet, whoſe manners "and! Ippear- 
ance equally diſplayed frivolity, eagerly Entered 
into. every ſcheme of gaiety; and the natural com- 
placency and ſweetneſs of Miſs Mantford's diſpo- 
-Lition, rendered her acquieſcent in every wiſh' of 


N. 


ber ay” I partds k in all their e eſcor- 
room. grin where, and in fine was © (accor- 
| - Jing to Miſs Grub's 4 dein r the J . 
| dba in the world. 1 i | 
* That intereling e events hk ariſe Shi 
viral cauſes, is a frequent obſervation, and ſoun- 
ded i in truth. — Miſs Montford, tho extremely po- 
lite i in her deportment to me, maintained a ſtrit- 
_ neſs of reſerve, and diſtance, which mortified me | 
exceedingly, —it ſeem'd as if we had agreed to 
bury | the remembrance of our former meeting in 
England in eternal oblivion, for neither the one or 
. the. other of us ever made the leaſt mention of the 
. tranſaQtion. When we were with Mifs Grub and 
her chaperon, ſhe was chearful and eaſy in her 
manners, but if 1 attempted to erigage her in any 
| particular converſation, ſhe immediately aſſumed 
an air of embarraſſment and conſtraint, and a- 
IBS voided every affiduity of mine with an earneſtneſs 
w which gave me reaſon to apprehend I was the ob- 
1 je& of her particular diſlike. * To this conduct ſhe 
invariably adhered, until a little incident effected a 
conſiderable alteration i in my ol 


enn 


| hs morning whilſt we were chatting over the 
| breakfaſt table, the Ladies were informed a young 
woman, who fold artificial flowers, begg'd to be 

2 5 admitted 


[#81 J. 


admitted to their preſence. Miſs Grub e 
permiſſion to have her brought in. —< I know ſuch 
frippery matters (ſaid ſhe addreſſing her diſcourſe 
to me) are a horrible bore to you wiſe lords of the 
creation, but this is a poor girl, Caroline, and 
1, have taken under our protection thro*-charita- 
ble motives, and you, who are a good ſort of 
being, will for the preſent wave your averſion. 5 


— 


I recognized the young woman the moment of 
her entrance, to be the ſame I had met in diftreſs 
at the ſhop of che. Petit Mercier, at the time I was 
in queſt of Miſs Montford: and being unwilling to 
have my part in the affair mentioned, I roſe im- 
mediately to quit the room; but the grateful crea. 
ture would not permit me to eſcape.— “ Oh La- 
dies! (exclaimed ſhe. burſting into tears) this is 
the gentleman [ told. you of, whom ſome good an- 
gel ſent to my aſũſtance in the moment I was on 
the point of being driven to deſpair, and whoſe 
| ne preſerved my parents life and mine.” | 
* 

T b_ now (ſaid Miſs Grub) dd not I ſay you 
were a good ſort of being, you ſeę I am a wo- 
man of diſcernment. Miſs Montford was ſilent 
but a tear of ſympathetic benevolence trembled 
in her * and ſhe Ee quitted the room. 


From 


| ( 182 7] | 
From this period Miſs Montford's behaviour 
underwent a great alteration, ſhe no longer-ſhun'd 
converſing with me, and without deviating from 
rhe ſtricteſt propriety, ſhewed me an attention 
and friendſhip, I might hope time wou'd improve 
into a more tender attachment, but how little are 
mankind capable of judging what will conſtitute 
their happineſs; whilſt it appear'd that I was diſ- 
liked by Miſs Montford, a certainty of not being 
diſagreeable to her, wou'd, I thought, raiſe me 
to an enviable ſtate of felieity ; 3 but now this cer- 
tainty was mine, new cauſes of anxiety aroſe 
from the attainment of my defire. The conſci- 
- onſneſs that fortune put it out of my power to 
make this amiable creature happy damp'd every 
aſpiring wiſh, and caſt a cloud over every flatter- 
ing proſpett. Love had led my own imagination 
aſtray, and render'd my breaſt the ſeat of a thou- 
" ſand painful feelings and diſtreſſing apprehenſions, 
but I cou'd not be ſo ungenerous as to take advan- 
tage of the favorable ſentiments ſhe manifeſted, 
to plant a paſſion in her heart which muſt be 
mingled with the ftings of regret and diſappoint- 
ment. Under the influence of this conviction, 


I guarded'my expreſſions, and even my looks, 


with the utmoſt care; and in all my behaviour de- 
monſtrated, the deference and friendſhip I felt for 

her, without betraying my particular attachment. 
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of true paſſion will diſ- 


ed upon my- - 


* * pe 
ſituation, and put 
* 
: 
. 
* 
- 
* 
* 
' 
n 
1 - 
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It is very probable I ſhou'd have found it imprac- 
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Me Snarl divulges ſome unexpected Intelligence. 


ILMER, on his going to Chaumont, travel- 
led poſt, taking only his Valet de Chambre 

and Mc Snarl to attend him ; the reſt of the ſer- 
Frenchman recommended by the Abbe, and who 


truſty Scot. Three weeks had elapſed fince the 


vants remained at Paris under the direction of a 


ated as Maitre d'Hotel in the abſence of the 


commencement of his journey, without bringing 


end of that time Mc Snarl arrived; and brou ght 
letters to Miſs Grub, and to me, purporting, his 
intention of prolonging his ſtay at Chaumont, as 
he found the place very agreeable, and; met varie- 


ty of good ſport. 


I was in my own apartment at the time Me 


_ Snarl delivered this epiſtle to me; when he ſaw I 


had gone peruſing it, he cloſed the door careful- 
ly, and advanced towards me with an air of unuſu- 
al importance; 1 him big with intelli- 

gence, 


1 


any accounts whatſoever from him; but at the 


[15] 


gence, I aſk'd him if he had any buſineſs to 


impart ? « Aye (ſaid he) a vary bad beeſineſs 
truly, here is muckle meeſchief hatching between 


maiſter Filmair, and that rag of Poppery the 


Abbe, anent a Bonny Laſſie, wha dwells heera- 


| boots as I underſtond, to bear his Seſter compa- 


ny.—Sawney Mc Snarl is nai eaves drupper, but 
mine ain lugs heard them babble o'er their enteer 
plot; for Satan oft leaves his deſceeples i'th' lurk 
when they're nat aware of his deſeertion. 


Alarmed at this prelude, I requeſted the honeſt | 
Scot to tell me all the particulars of his diſcovery. 
He complied, and I found that the reaſon of 
bringing Miſs Grub to this Hotel, was to inveigle 


Miſs Montford from the convent, and gain an 
opportunity of carrying her off with an intent to 
make her Filmer's miflreſs. The Abbe who had 


contrived and arranged the whole buſineſs, ſug- 


geſted the ſcheme of Filmer's long abſence, to 
remove any ſcruples of delicacy about her reſid- 


ing in his houſe, and lull her into perfect ſecu- 


rity; but Filmer, ever impatient in his temper, 


inſiſted on hurrying the Abbe's proceedings, for 


which purpoſe the intelligence of their reſolution 
to continue at Chaumont was ſignified to us, 


whilſt they returned to town privately, to watch 
: for 
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1 
for a favourable: time to put their intentions into 
5 execution . | ry 


I was confounded at this developement, ſo much 
_ F remained filent; Mc Snarl proceeded, 

* Noo (faid he) I ken reeght weel that I mun 
caſe my conſcience of a heevy leading ; for ſhould. 
irk or ill befal the Laſſie through lack of warning 
I were. a baſe loon; my place is muckle gude, 
but I'd &'en lay it doon for ad cer I'd commet 
a * action P * 


2 c 
goodneſs of heart deſerved, and told him 1 
would undertake the taſk of warning and deliver- 


I, ing the young lady. I alſo inform'd him ſhe was 


the ſame who came with us in the coach to Do- 
ver. Ha! (cried he) a vary prettie Laſſie, 
and (by what the auld cat that travail'd wi her 
faid) deſcended frai reſpeectable ainceſtry ; I ſhall 
be weel ſatisfied to help in extreecating her frai 
the power o deceevers. But tak heed you dunna 
come to peril i' this bufineſs. Maiſter Filmair 
will be ready enough to quarrel. wi you, for you 
may tak my word he does nai leek a bone in 
your ſkeen, and the Abbe will lend his aid to 


heighten the rumpus, for he is not your freend. 


* 


ot ES 
Beides you-ha a ſpy i' the camp, the Gouver- 
nante was placed here to ſeend enteeligenee of 


au tranſactions, and is reegltt bir eons i ch def- | 


3 of her office. 


On the * of the honeſt Scot, I ſet 


myſelf to confider on the beſt method of proceed- 
ing. It appeared to me to be abſolutely neceſſary 
to give Miſs. Montford ſome intimation of her 
danger, in order to render her cautious, and haſ- 
ten her removal to a place of ſafety ; it had fre- 


quently occurr'd to me, that ſhe was the Lady, 


Filmer had expreſſed himſelf ſo warmly about ; 
but his quitting the houſe juſt at the time ſhe was 
coming to it, diveſted me of this ſuſpicion : as I 
did not dream his actions were under the direction 
of the Machiavelian Abbé, I could not ſappoſe__ 


this ſtep to proceed from artifice, and cherefore 


attributed it to indifference. 
3 

From the precipitancy of Filmer's return it 
was obvious there was no time to be loſt in extri- 
cating the intended victim of his machinations, 
this conſide ration at once determined me. The 
Ladies had retired to their toilets to dreſs, I there- 
fore. ſeized the. opportunity of Miſs Montford's 
being difengaged from her companions, and ſent 


a feal'sd * 
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| WT 

_ a ſeal'd up billet, requeſting ſhe would meet me 
_ Without delay in the garden, where I was waiting 
for her, having ſome very particular buſineſs - 
to impart, which required her immediate atten- 


tion. 
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C-H AP. 7 LXI., 


An Ecclaireiſement. 


AVING commiſſioned Mc Snarl to 2 

this meſſage, I went down to the garden 
of the Hotel, which was pleaſant and extenſive, ** 
I had not waited there many minutes when I 
ſaw Miſs Montford advancing through one of the 
alleys. I flew to meet her, and perceived her 
mind was ſtrongly agitated by timidity and ſur- 
prize. —I entreated her to be conipoſed, and 
leading her to a ſeat, inform'd her of the par- 
ticulars related by the honeſt Scot, in terms the 
leaſt alarming I could deviſe ; but in ſpight of 
all my precaution, the intelligence affected her 
ſo much, that I repented of my not having ; 
taken ſome other method ; I implored her for- 5 
giveneſs for having thus alarmed her. For- 
giveneſs, (exclaimed ſhe) oh Heavens! no, re- | 
ceive the grateful acknowledgments due from a 
friendleſs, hapleſs orphan, to the preſerver of 
her peace and honour ; why, oh why was I 
not permitted to ſink to the quiet grave with 
all 
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La l 
all my natural n eng why thus left to be 
ſingled out by the vile and infamous, as their 
devoted prey ? _ 


Lovelieſt beſt of creatures (cried 1) in me be- 
hold an unalienable-friend, a faithful protector. 
Oh why does fortune forbid my ſoliciting a fill 
more tender claim to the title of your defender 
but can I, indigent, nameleſs, and wretched, 
wiſh you to be a partaker in my miſeries ? No :— 
My ſoul—my life — my ſervices ſhall ever be de- 
voted to you, but your hand maſt be reſerved to 
| bleſs ſome favoured Man, who can place you in 
that. Ration you were form'd to adorn. . May he 
be ſenſ ble of your worth—may he make you 
happy; while I—but what ſignifies life fince I 
am doam'd to part from you! N 


This vnpremeditated and abrupt declaration, 
was ſo evidently a, heart- felt one that it carried 
inſtantaneous conviction with it. Miſs Montford 
bluſhed, trembled, and ſigh'd decply, but be- 
trayed no tokens of diſpleaſure. My heart was 
too ſtrongly agitated to permit me to op at this 
confeſſion. I pour'd, forth all the ſentiments: of 
my ul. She liſtened with complacency, and 
evinced that \<pmpaſſion for my ſorrow's had a 
large 


wr ] 


large ſhare in her preſent feelings. Never was 


an avowal of love made under citcuinſtances more 


melancholy —but even in the diſtreſſes attendant 


on a virtuous paſſion, refined ſouls find a ſpecies 
of pleaſyre more ſatisfactory than the ſlaves of 
illicit 9 can ever hon. | 


After "this intereſting ecclairciſſement . 
taken place, the ſubject of Filmer's audacious 


intention recurr'd. Had I known where to find 15 
him, I could not have reſtrained myſelf from 


going to bring him to account, and forcing him 
to abandon his premeditated outrage, but the 
place of his retreat being a profound ſecret, had 
debarr'd me of this method, and no way of . 
effecting the defired purpoſe remained but to 
counterplot his ſchemes. - 


Miſs Montford agreed with me that there was 
an abſolute neceſſity for her quitting his houſe 


with the utmoſt expedition, but we conjectured 


it would be a difficult matter to effect her eſcape, 


as undoubtedly ſpies were placed upon all her 


actions, and ſhe never went abroad without Ma- 
dame La Blonde, who was one of Filmer's infa- 


mous agerits. I aſked her if there was any 


friend ſhe would wiſh to adviſe wich? “ I have 
no 
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no friend, no relation (replied the) fate has de- 
prived me of all. I have no acquaintance even 
out of the convent where I was refident when I 
accepted Miſs Grub's invitation to become her 
Humble companion, rather than remain a bur- 
den on the charity of the good Abbeſs.“ 


Tze recital of diſtreſſes ſo ſimilar to my own, 
but ten thouſand times more painful to me, as 
being borne by one I would ſacrifice my life to 

make happy, forced tears of ſympathy to ſtart in 

ſpight of my efforts to reſtrain them. How ſe- 
verely did I fee] my deprivation of wealth. 
How bitterly regret my inability to ſhelter this 
dear ane from every calamity of life. Selfiſh 
feelings can never rive the heart with ſuch poig- 
nancy as thoſe that ariſe from the ſufferings of a 
beloved object; but though tenderneſs encreaſes 

our capacity of pain, it alſo in a proportionate 

"wage enhances every FSA of exiſtence. 


5 Mig Montford obſerved my emotion, . you 
have (ſaid ſhe) a good heart—how much did 1 
miſtake your character on our firſt acquaintance.” 

It was with confuſion I recollected my ridiculous 
converſation with Mrs. Frill, and the i 1mpertinent 
freedom of my addreſs to Miſs Montford at the 


Inn, 
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Inn, bark was evident the ſubſequent as 
\ me ſhewod to conv verſing with me aroſe from the 
bad opinion ſhe then form'd of wy principles and 
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for Miſs ae removal, and iT, a 
as impracticable, we at length came to a deter- 5 
mination. I adviſed her to appear chearful and 

unconcerned, and to ſuggeſt to Miſs Grub = that AA 
 gobd-nature and politeneſs, required their going 7 
do viſit their old friends : at the Convent, „ that When 

this, point was effected 5 "Miſs Mantford. ſhou'd 
avow Her i intention of ſtaying there, and take a 
final leave of Miſs Grub, whoſe friendſhip (tho? £ 
ſhe Was perfectly innocent of all her brother's 


vile chemes) muſt be relinquiſh'd to to ayoid * 
ir conſequences. 8 
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This plan, peine the moſt eaſy, to be exe- N 
— exted, of 7 any that had occurr'd to us, Miſs Mont- | 
ford inſtantly adopted it, and traced a few haſty 
lines 5 with her pencil, Which 5 undertook. to deli- 
"She the Abbeſs, to prepare ber, for an s 
which otherwiſe : might gecaſion ee ba 
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8 _Juft as Miſs Montford had given me this billet, 


we were alarmed with a ruſtling among t the ſhrubs 


chat grew near the Green-houſe, I turned haſ- 
tily, and diſcovered the French domeſtic (who 
had been recommended by the Abbe) leaning 
from a window in it — The fellow retreated 
© quickly, but it was apparent he had been a wit- 
neſs of our interview, and tho? it was-not proba- 
ble he underſtood our converſation, as we ſpoke | 
Engliſh, yet, the tones, the geſtures, the agi- 
tation with which every word was accompanied, 
mut have convinced him that our ſubject was 
highly intereſting ; ; beſides we had frequently 


mentioned F ilmer and the Abbe with particular 


vehemence and reſentment :—This unlucky ac- 
cident rendering it neceſſary to expedite our 
| meaſures, we returned inſtantly to the houſe, 
and entered the ſaloon where the ladies uſually 
ſat, but fortunately, Miſs Grub and Madame 
La Blonde were till engaged i in their dreſling- 
"rooms, and we had a yet further opportunity of 
continuing our diſcourſe, —we agreed, that this 
— unhappy diſcovery of our ſentiments, when re- 
Peated to Filmer, would alarm him, and hurry 
on the cataſtrophe we ſought to avoid it was 
thereſore neceſſary for Miſs Montford to remove 
before it ſhould come to = knowled ge.—Miſs 
y Grub 


2 
Tay 


Grid. at breakfaſt had engaged me to attend 
them in the forenoon to the Luxemburgh Gallery 
to ſee the Paintings, and Miſs Montford deter- 
mined to aſk her to go from thence to the Con- 
vent, to pay the, viſit, as we had concerted.—[ 


aſſiſt in removing from my fight, the object moſt 
dear to me in creation—beiter, far better we had 


more, but till 1 ceaſe to exiſt, your, generous 
friendſhip, your, worthy. conduct, can. never be 


— 


© 455 J 


ſummoned my truſty friend Me Snarl, and-dif- - 
patched him with her billet to the Abbeſs, ſo that 
all matters were en train for effefing our . 


The engel, of my * pon Miſs Montford, 
and the earneſtneſs of my deſire to have her 
placed in ſecurity, had ſo forcibly! agitated my 
mind. that one obvious conſequence of the ſac- 
' ceſs 6f-our ſcheme had not truck me, but it now 
aroſe. to my imagination. How diſtreſſing is 
the taſk I am doomed to perform. (cried I) I muſt 


never met, than be thus compelled to part.“ 
Tears dim'd the lovely eyes of Miſs Montford, 
on hearing this exclamation. *. Alas, (cried 
ſhe) it 15 too true, we muſt never ſee each other 


Joſt to my remembrance.” Say not that we part 
for ever, (cried I) my heart cannot bear ſuch a 
dreadful fiat; ruined in fortune, abandoned to 


K 2 wretchedneſs 


{ 196 3 
wretchedneſs as T am, I muſt look forward with 
the hope of our reg er mult die. a 


In this Aiftreling widens? we keard Miſs - 

Grub calling for us, the advanced to the apart- | 

ment where we were, and found us plunged i in 
grief too ſtrongly mark'd to admic of conceal- 
ment; on her approach I ſnatch'd up a Book 
which lay on a window near me, with a view of 
hiding” my confuſion; it was the Engliſh Poem 
of Leonidas,” and I opem d i it by chance at the 
epiſode of Teribazus and Ariana, this manceu- 
vre had all the effect I cou'd with ; for Miſs Grub : 
attributed our viſible diſtreſs, to our intereſt for 

the unhappy lovers whoſe ſad tale ( ſhe imagined) 

we had been reading. « Well (cried ſhe) hea- 
ven defend me from fine feelings. It's a mercy 
you ſentimental folks leave an eye in your heads 
with weeping over elegant diſtreſſes. Come, 
come, dry up your tears, for the carriage waits, 
and it is time for us tobe away.” 


I handed the ladies to the coach, and placed \ 
myſelf oppoſite to Miſs Montford. Notwich- 
ſtanding all my efforts to appear gay and uncon- 
cerned, the pangs of my heart were ſo plainly 
ns in "ny looks that the lively Miſs Grub 

| rallied , 


k 1 
rallied my triſte countenance moſt unmercifully 5 
nor did Miſs Montford's dejection eſcape her.— 

«« I. proteſt, Caroline (faid ſhe)_it muſt, "ki 
been exactly ſuch an expreſſion as your face this 
momen it wears, that ſuggelled to Shakeſpeare, 
the idea of Patience ſmiling at Grief: have you: 
ever a little penchant hoarded up, my dear ?— 
by all means make me your confidant, leaſt con- 
cealment ſhould prey on your. damaſk cheek and 
ſpoil your complexion 3 beſides it will be charita- 
ble to let me profit of your experience, againſt, 
I become a yotary of the Belle Ne on, if ever: 
ſuch an event ſhould happen, which i is extremely 
proble matical, 0 
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"Out afrival at the Laps pr at 8 475 
forded us ſome reſpite from her attacks. I led 
the Ladies through the apartments, and whilſt 
Miſs Grub and Madame La Blonde were admir- 
ing the performances of Rubens, and examin- 
ing the various allegories in which he has depict- 
ed the fortunes of Mary of Medicis. I took an 

\ opportunity of entreating Miſs Montford's per- 
miſſion to viſit her at the Convent. She appear- 

ed very averſe to granting it, although I even 
repreſented the neceſſity of having faithful intel- 
ligence of Filmer's further proceedings brought 

to 
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FF 
to her, in order to enable her to defeat any fu- 
ture machinations, but at length I was happy 
enough to prevail on her to grant my ſuit ; this 
ſucceſs renovated my finking ſpirits, | and rouſed. 
me from deſpondence, and I acquitted myſelf 
in Ly department of ciceroni with ſome eclat. 

Whilſt I was engaged in 7 with Ma- 
dame La Blonde, Miſs Montford propoſed to 
Miſs Grub their going to the Convent, Miſs 
Grub inſtantly complied, and on her mentioning. 
her intention to me, I ſaid I would take the pre- 
ſent opportunity of calling on a friend in the Rue 
de Tournon, and meet the ladies at dinner. I 
put them in the carriage, and with a palpitat- 
ing heart ſaw it drive awax. J 
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Return of Filmer and the Athe,—The Kater, £ 
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NF ilmer's contemptuous and ne gligent treat · 
ment of me, previous to his departure for 
Chaumont, I had determined to quit his houſe, 
but I was firſt | prevented by Ulneſs ; and when I 
was recovered, my inability to relinquiſh: the- 
preſence of Miſs Montford tendered it impoſſi- 
ble for me to fulfil this reſolution. Her depar- 
ture had now removed the obſtacle, and I ſhould 
have gone away directly, only I feared that my 
taking ſuch a ſtep immediately on her removal 
might excite -ſaſpicions-'to' her diſadvantage, I 
therefore thought it beſt to continue in my pre- 
ſent fituation a few days longer, and by appear- 
ing eaſy and unconcern'd remove all conjectures 
of our acting in concert. | 


5 I returned 


r 
I returned home before Miſs Grub, who did not 
arrive till near dinner-time ; ſhe was accompa- 
med by Madame La Blonde only ;—that lady 
was apparently very much chagfined, and Miſs 
Grub was viſibly diſconcerted. 1 enquired for 
Miſs Montford, and affected ſurpriſe on being 
informed ſhe was not to return, «© I do not 
wonder at your aſtoniſhment (ſaid Miſs Grub) 
for her conduct is unaccountable :—I was never 
ſo much amazed in my life, as when the declar- 
ed her intention of remaining in the Convent 
for ſome very particular reaſons ſhe was not at 
liberty to reveal; but it ſeemed to be quite a 
preconcerted affair, — the Abbeſs evidently ex- 
pected her, however, I. muſt endeavour to do 


without the ſociety of one whoſe capricious beha- 
viour is a very bad return for my friendſhip.” . 


Whilſt Miſs Grub was thus venting her re- 
ſentment, Madame La Blonde had quitted the 
ſaloon and did not again join us until dinner was 
ſerved. I ſuſpected ſhe had been ſending notice 
to Filmer of the unexpected turn affairs had 
taken, and I was right in my conjectures, for 
early in the evening that diſcomfited hero came 
home, accompanied by his truſty ſquire the 
Abbe, 
| The 
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The Abbe was too much a man of the world 
to be diſconcerted at this contre temps. Not ry 
Filmer, his rage and diſappointment | were too 
violent to be diſſembled; inſomuch that if any 
doubts of the veracity of Mc Snarl's ſtory ex- 
iſted in my mind, his conduct would e con. 
firmed its truth. 
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* ſuffered, 11 days to 0 . attempt: 
ing to ſee Miſs Montford, as I conjectured all 
my movements were under cloſe obſervation. 
During this time I officiouſſy obtruded myſelf 
into Filmer s parties.— The Abbe, though evi- 
dently the Premier, behaved to me with much 
graciouſneſs, and F ilmer wore the air of a man 


who tolerates the ſociety of an ' unwelcome gueſt 


whom he does not know how to ſhake off; but 
I was reſolved to bear any thing however diſa- 
greeable, ſooner than loſe the opportunity of 


watching his conduct. On the morning of the 
fourth day, Filmer and the Abbe went to Tria- 


non, to fulfil a particular engagement, and I 
eagerly ſeized the favourable moment of viſiting 


the dear object of all my ſolicitudes. On my 


arrival at the Convent I was admitted to her pre- 
ſence, and had the inexpreſſible pleaſure of hear- 
ing her breathe forth the effuſions of gratitude 
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her deliverance, the merit of which ſhe entirely 
attributed to me. I took this occaſion of making 
a further diſcloſure of the affection with which 
ſhe had infpired me, and preſs'd my ſuit for ob- 
taining her favourable fentiments, at the ſame. 
time candidly ſtating my diſappointments, diffi- 
culties, and unflattering proſpects; ſhe wept 
whilſt I recited the viciſſitudes I had experienced, 
and obſerved that my ingenuouſneſs entitled me to 
an equal confidence on her part.—* I too (ſaid 


ſhe) am a victim to the caprices of fortune, the 


tale of my diſtreſſes, and thoſe of my family, 
is long and melancholy, but if you wiſh to learn 
the particulars, I think your friendſhip entitles 
you to be ſatisfied, whenever you chuſe to attend 
to them. 2A, entreated ſhe would not poſtpone her 
obliging intention, and ſhe immediately com- 
menced her narrative, 
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73 , Mon: ford | begins her Story. 


family; his Parents died before he attained his 


ſixteenth year, and by the time he compleated his 
twenty-fourth, he had diſſipated his paternal in- 
heritance, and found himſelf with no other pro- 
viſion than the pay of a Majority, which, to a man 
initiated in the moſt expenſi ve habits, was a very 


inadequate dependance. Thus ſituated, he com- 
plied with the wiſhes of his friends, in- marrying 
a widow lady with a large jointure, . who died i in 
fourteen years from that period, leaving him a 


ſon born in the firſt year of their marriage. — 0 
time previous to the death of his wife, my father 

was bequeathed a large eſtate, which fortune was 

entailed upon his ſon, but this ſettlement did not 
prevent him from obtaining the hand of Lady 


Caroline D—— to whom he had formed a very 


tender attachment, and in this union he experi- 


enced uninterrupted happineſs during the ſhort 
ſpace of one year, at the end of which the amiable 


Lady 


Y Father (ſaid Miſs Montford) was 4 
ded from the younger branch of a noble 
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Lady Caroline, in my being brought into exiſt- 


ence, loſt her life. | L 


This dreadfal event affected my father beyond 
deſcription, bereft of the object of his deareſt 
affections, the world loſt all charms for him, even 
when the violence of his firſt emotions ſubſided 


they were ſucceeded by a melancholy which time 


could not remove. 


In the firſt 5 of his misfortune it was ob- 
ſerved, the ſeeing me enhanced his grief, ſo that it 


became neceſſary to remove me. The Counteſs 
of F, 'who was the aunt of my mother, re- | 


queſted I ſhould be conſigned to her care, and 
afterwards prevailed that the direction of my 
education ſhould be entruſted folely to her. —Her 


ſeat being at a good diſtance from the ſhire where 
my father refided, we ſaw him but ſeldom, but 


my brother paid us frequent vifits'; he was of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, and ſhew'd an affec- 


tion for me that made a deep impreſſion on my 


young mind. The Counteſs too'treated me with 


-_ 


a tenderneſs' which engaged my utmoſt attach. 


ment, ſhe had a daughter fome years older than 


me, and ſhe divided her attentions ſo equally be- 


tween us, that it was impoſlihle to diſcover which 
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of us was the moſt dear to her. Our ſtile of 
life was very private for people of rank. The 
Earl was of an extreme unſocial diſpoſition; and 
this original propenſity was encouraged by ad- 


ventitious circumſtances : his eſtate was entail'd 


on a diſtant relation, as he had no ſon; nor 


1481 


could he encumber it with a fortune for his daugh- 
ter, ſo it was neceſſary for him to be a ſtrict 
cconomiſt to raiſe a provifion for her : but the 
Counteſs did not repine at living in a retired 
manner, as ſhe had the more time to devote to 
the improvement of our minds, and the formation 
of our manners. 5 | 
In this fituation T attained my ninth year. At 
that period it became neceſſary for the Earl to 
go to France for the benefit of his health, and 85 
determined to take his family with him.— The 


idea of a ſeparation from the Counteſs and Lady ; 


Harriet was highly diftrefſing to me, but 1 had 
no cauſe for apprehenſion on that ſcore.” My 
Father was eaſily prevailed on to permit me to 
accompany them; on this eccaſion he encreaſed ' 
che ſum he annually allowed for the expences of 
my education, attendance and dreſs, and after an” 
affectionate adieu from him and my ever kind 
brother, we commenced our Journey, and arrived 
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ſafe on the Continent. We had not been long 1 85 


ſettled in the South of France, when we re- 
ceived letters from England, informing us 
that my brother had married a young woman of 
mean extraction, and no fortune; and that my 
father had given his conſent to the match. The 
regret and reſentments of the family on chis OC- 
caſion were extreme. My father ſoon after wrote 
to the Counteſs to explain the motives of his con- 
duct; which he ſaid had been inſtigated by a 
conviction that matrimonial happineſs muſt inva- 
riably ariſe from fincere mutual affection; that 
having diſcovered an attachment of this nature 
between my brother and-the object of his choice, 
and finding that tho? deſtitute of the advantages 
ſordid minds only reckon indiſpenſible, ſhe was - 
ſenſible, amiable, and accompliſhed, he had been 
| induced to give his ſanction to a meaſure, Which 
he hoped would hereafter meet with general ap- 
probation. The Counteſs was out of all patience 
at this epiſtle, which ſhe called nonſenſical and 
romantic ; ſhe reprobated the. prepoſterous con- 
duct of both the father and ſon, and it was only 
chro' a fear of my being withdrawn from her 
protection that ſhe was induced to keep on any 
terms of intercourſe with people who ſhe ſaid had 
brought indelible diſgrace on two noble families. 
The 
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The Earl finding the climate agree with him, 


and alſo conſidering the expences of living were 
more moderate here than in England, declared 
his reſolution of reſiding entirely in France, I 
ſhould have been ſatisfied with this determinati- 
on, only the wiſh of ſeeing my Father and bro- 
ther frequently pain'd my heart. But alas fate 
had ordain'd that this wiſh ſhould never be fulfil. 
led. For my father, by the iſſue of a law-ſuit, 
was deprived of his whole eſtate and utterly 
ruined, and this unfortunate event was ſpeedily 
followed by his death. Altho' I was only in 
my thirteenth year when this diſaſtrous cataſtro- 
phe took place, I felt the moſt poignant ſorrow. 
for the loſs. of my parent. I was not ſenſible of 
the diſadvantages I muſt ſuffer in the deprivation 
of his fortune, which was a final blow to my 


proſpeQs, as I was left totally void of proviſion. 


(The fortune my mother brought, being laid out 
to raiſe an annuity for her life, as my father could 
not ſettle a jointure) Yet my regret was ex- 


treme. Thus unhappily circumſtanced I repeat- _ 


edly pour'd forth the ſorrows of my heart to my 
Brother, but as I never received any anſwer - 
whatſoever to my letters, I at length defiſted from 
writing, imagining he was either dead, or reſolved 
to hold no correſpondence with me, One day as 
I was 
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I was reyolving theſe diſagreeable reflections in 
my mind; the Counteſs came into my, apartment 
in evident diſcompoſure ; alarmed at feing her 
thus affected, I .eagerly enquired the cauſe. 
&« Alas, ,(cried ſhe burſting into tears) I weep 
for you poor undone-child of my ever dear Ca- 


roline, muſt you be caſt oſſ by your only Protect- 


reſs * , Gracious Heaven (ſaid I ſtruck: to the 
heart by how expreſſion) what do thoſe dreadful: 


words imply? What is to become of me? af- 


frighted at the effect her diſcourſe produced on 
me ſhe ſeized my trembling hand, and making 
me ſit down by her, endeavoured to aſſuage the 


| perturbation. ſhe; had raiſed.” She proceeded to 


inform me that the Earl had reſolved to remove 


the family to Paris, and eſtabliſn his houſnold 


upon a footing ſuitable to his rank: it being 


neceſſary, as their daughter was now grown up, 
2: 06 introduce her into life, with a view to-her fu- 


ture eſtabliſhment. © This would be quite con- 
ſiſtent with my wiſh (continued the Counteſs) 
only for the manner it. affects your intereſt. The 
Earl either | inſtigated, by the efforts of ſome 
malicious - incendiary, or inflaenced by caprice, 
has. for, ſome time paſt been much changed in 
his regards for you—he has urged me repeatedly 
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to ſend you to England and now refuſes to let 


— 


you reſide with us at Paris, inſiſting ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly on your quitting his houſe, that I cannot 
avoid complying with his commands.” .. Oh my 


more than mother (interrupted I) will you then 


abandon me? I have no home—no parent— 


alas, I fear no brother.” © It is too true (re- 
plied ſhe) all theſe are loſt to you, but 
in my affection you ſhall find every depriva- 
tion ſupplied. —You ſhall come with us to Pa- 
ris, where I will place you in a Convent, with 
the Abbeſs of which I was formerly acquainted, 
—There I can ſee you every day, and you 
will find an agreeable retreat till I can prevail 
for your reinſtatement m our houſe, which 1s a 
point I ſhall never loſe ſight of.” The Coun- 
teſs uſed ſo many arguments to diſpel my con- 
cern, and appeared ſo troubled at my uneaſi- 
neſs, that I exerted my utmoſt efforts to ſeem 
tranquil, She that day at dinner: mentioned 
her determination to place me in a Convent 
until my education ſhould be compleated, which 
was received by the Earl with viſible fatis- 
faction, and by Lady Harriet with a regret ſo 
ill diſſembled, that it was eaſy to perceive ſhe. 
was e pleaſed with the proſpect of our 


\ 2 9 ſeparation. 
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feparation. I was ſurprized at this, but could 
not conjecture the cauſe, as I imagined until then 

| ſhe entertained a * * me ſincere as that 1 
felt for her, 
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- CHAP. LXIV. 


Concliſton of Miſs Mont ford's Story. 


HE day after our arrival in Paris, conti- 


nued Miſs Montford, I enter'd this Con- 


vent. with a heavy heart. I felt myſelf torn _ 


from all that was dear to me, and aban- 


don'd to the ſociety of ſtrangers whom I had 


prefigured in my imagination as gloomy, unfeel- 


ing, and diſagreeable, but how pleaſingly was I. 


undeceived ; the Abbeſs was the moſt worthy 
and accompliſh'd of women, and the ſiſterhood 
in general polite, well inform'd and good natured, 


beſides there were a great number of French and 
Engliſh penſioners ſo that the hours which I 


thought would have been ſpent in dulnefs and un- 
ſociality, were agreeably filled up by a conſtant 


round of improving converſation or amuſing occu- 


pations . 15 


— 


— 


The Counteſs ſaw me frequently and was 
delighted at perceiving I ſeem'd ſatisfied with 
my fituation, which I every day found additional 


\ reaſons to approve, but the friendſhip of an 


Engliſh lady, a few years older than me, conſti- 
tuted 
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tuted my greateſt pleaſure, ſhe was amiable, an 
orphan like myſelf, and by what I could gather, 
(for ſhe never was explicit on the ſubject of her 


family affairs) unhappy 1 in her circumſtances and 
connections, 


A long period of time elapſed in this ſtate 
of ſerenity, during which all the Counteſs's 
efforts to have me recall'd were unſucceſsful, at | 
| length my couſin was married to a young Engliſh 
Nobleman, and her nuptials was followed ſpeedily 
by her father 8 death. This laſt event occaſioned 
my removal from the Convent to the Counteſs's 
hotel. She was in great grief for the loſs of her 
huſband, and much mortified. at the unfeeling 
behaviour of her daughter, who leſt her in the 

firſt days of her widowhood, being impatient 1 to 
go to take poſſeſſion of her new acquiſitions in 
England. The ſatisfaction I felt on ſeeing my en- 
deavours to alleviate the Counteſs's grief, gradu- 
ally take place effaced the uneaſineſs I ſhou'd. 
have othewiſe ſuffer'd on parting from my com- 
panions. I howevea ſaw them frequently, but of 
this gratification I was ſoon depriyed, for the 
Counteſs finding Paris diſagreeable, as every 
thing there reminded her of her loſs ; and hav- 
ing no inducement to go toEngland, as her daugh- 

| ter's 
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ter's inattention Wha e her reſentment, de- 
termined to paſs a couple o of years in Italy, be- 
fore her return to her native land; 3 the Pprepara- | 
tions for this journey were expeditiouſly made 
and we Hoon after departed for- Florence: Pe. 

In that city we paſt our time very pleaſantly, wp 
were viſited by all the gay and polite world, and 
had no alloy to our. happineſs, but my dear Protec- 
ireſs's apparent decline of health, which at length 
obliged her to pay that regard to her infirmities 
which had long been neceſſary ; but alas, it was 
too late, her conſtitution was exhauſted and 1 it 
was paſt the power of art to reſtore it. Gracious 
heaven, how agonizing were my ſenfations when 
'T found I was on the point of loſing her ; it is 
aſtoniſhing I could ſupport a an exiſtence amidſt the 
emotions of grief, terror and deſpair. The Coun- 
teſs ſeem'd to gain encreaſing ftrength of mind in 
proportion to the decay of her frame—her illneſs 
was painful and lingeriig, but no ſymptoms of 
anxiety or impatience eſcaped ber; on the con- 
trary, ſhe endeavoured to inſpire me with hepe 


till the approach of death rendered all diſguiſes 
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When ſhe perceived the awful hour of her de- 
parture approaching, ſhe deſired her attendants 
to withdraw, and calling me to her bedſide, 
entreated of me to reſtrain the effuſions 
of my grief, and liſten to ſome important mat- 
ters ſhe had to impart ; I exerted my ſtrongeſt 
efforts to obey her, and ſhe proceeded as fol- 
lows. 


oe My dear Caroline, child of my heart, beloved 
remains of a Relation chat never was s loſt to my af- 
fectionate remembrance, 1 am now about to be 
withdrawn from a world which I could leave 
without regret, were you happily ſituated,” I 
flattered myſelf I ſhiould have been ſpared until 
I had ſeen you united to a huſband worthy of 
your. virtues, but the purpoſes of mortals are 
vain ;j— 1 leave you. without the conſolation, of 
knowing you are placed beyond the reach of op- 
preſſion or indigence, for J have no fortune to 
bequeath, or friend to whoſe care I can with re 

liance commit you. I have however made 
one effort. I have. written to my daughter, to 
receive you as my deareſt traſt, and here is her 
anſwer in which ſhe agrees to my requeſt, and 
promiſes to acyuit herſelf towards you in the beſt 
manner in her power. But there is yet another 
| thing 


— 


| len! | 

thing which I find inexpreſſible pain to acknowꝰ- 
ledge. How differently do circumſtances appear 
to us when on the point of quitting this world, 
to what they do whilſt we are engaged it its pur- 
ſuits !—when'death advances to deſtroy our trem-- 

bling frames, the miſts which pride and paſſion 
had raiſed vaniſh from before our eyes, and we 
diſcern all things in the juſt point of view; hap- 
Py they, who in this ſtate behold not crimes or 
errors ariſe in dreadful teſtimony to confound - 
them. This happineſs is not mine; — however, 
a confeſſion of my faults may perhaps in ſome 
meaſure prevent further ill conſequences : Hear 
then a narrative of the deception I practiced upon 
you and believe it was done with a view to what 
I erroneouſly thought your good. 
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At the time of the ultimate ruin of your family, and 

your father's death, your brother wrote to me ex- | 

preſſing his anxiety for your fate, and aſſuring me 

: | you were ſo dear to him that his efforts ſhould be l 
ſtrongly exerted for your welfare, as for that of 2 
his wife or his infants. This letter I anſwered 
immediately without acquainting you, and told 
him he need not be under any concern on your 1 
account, for that the Earl and I would conſider 
you as a child of our own, provided he would 

| | engage 
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engage never to hold any kind of intercourſe or 
correſpondence with you, but if he refus'd to 
comply with thoſe terms, we would totally re- 
nounce you. Good heaven ! how could my na- 
ture be ſo warped by vanity and folly, as to per- 
mit me to inflict ſuch an inſult on the heart of a 
worthy man? but 1 thought after he had de- 
graded himſelf by a marriage with one Ii ima- 
gined ſo much his inferior, that any connection 
with him would abaſe you, and defeat my plan 
of diſpoſing of you advantageouſſy i in marriage, 
and this conſideration obliterated every other. 


To this epiſtle I received an anſwer that ſhould 
have awakened my feelings, in which, though 
the dignity of inſulted worth was every where 
apparent, he through affection for you, acquieſced 
in my conditions, as he had no advantages to 
offer which could compenſate for the loſs of our 
favour.— After this, I took care no letters of 
yours ſhould reach him, and thus excited your 
belief that he was no more,—your miſtaking an 
expreſſion of mine the day I told you of our in- 
tended removal to Paris tended to confirm you 
in this opinion, which I did not contradict, as 
it ſerved to eſtabliſh your ſeparation, which was 
the point my heart was ſet upon. 


During 


7 . 

During the time of your ſtay at the Convent was | 
ſurpriſed by a viſit from your brother, he earneſtly 
beſought me to permit him to ſee you, but on this 

point I was inexorable, and I carefully concealed | 
from him the place of your abode. After many i in- 
effectual efforts to alter my reſolution he departed 
\ viſibly diſtreſſed at his diſappointment : : Since 

this time I have neither ſeen nor heard from him, | 


but it is my earneſt hope that AT, = lives: to be +; 
your . FINE | | 


4 1 7 
PS 


As ſoon as my diſſolution takes place 1 
have ordered two of my domeſtics (o at- 
tend you to England, where my daughter will 
receive you, and you can there make an enquiry 
for your brother, to whom I deſire you will lay E 
open the particulars of my conduct, they will | 
be diſgraceful to my memory, but they will be | 
ſufficient to "_m you of any negledt of him. 1 

The ! here ended her diſcourſe. I Abe it 
convey an idea of 'my feelings on this unexpected 
diſcovery ;— it ! is enough to ſay, that every | 
conſideration was overpowered in the concern I 
felt for my dying benefactreſs, who, the — 
day was releaſed from all her earthly e cares.— 
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A vil not detain you by dwelling on particulars 
ut come at once to the detail of my reception in 
land. Ong my arrival at the houſe of my 
. Lady Freemore I was not admitted to her 
preſence, but ſhewn to an apartment which I 
Was informed, was allotted to me this circum- 
ſtance, tho ſomewhat mortifying, I was eafily 
reconciled to, as my mid wanted reſpite and 
my bade repoſe. The' next day her Ladyſhip 
| ſent to deſire my company in her dreſſing- room, 
where I was received with that ſcrutinizing at- 
tention, and cold ciyility which marks. contempt. 
The recollection of former ſcenes, and the loſs 
I had lately ſuſtained, filled my eyes with tears, 
at Which, ker ladyſhip ſeemed diſpleaſed. She 
told me if her feelings were to he thus tortured 
the muſt decline, ſeeing, me, but if I could reliſh 
company ſhe.requeſted I. would dreſs for dinner, 
as ſhe; expected a great number of people. 
Then turning to one of her women, ſhe began to 
conſult her on the arrangement of ſome part of 
her dreſs, without taking further notice of me: 
—1 felt all her neglect, and the miſery of my ſitu- 
ation but endeavoured to ſuppreſs my emotions; 
and begg'd ta be excuſed from going into com- 
. till J had recovered the fatigue of my jour- 
5 oh by all means (replied her ladyſhip 
ON with 


{+ 21 9 1 
with. evident pleaſure) you. ſhall. ys be your 
own miſtreſs on theſe oecaſions: to this obliging 


declaration I made no 2 but courteſied 
and withdrew. 


'T he moment 1 $i 17 baer 4158 
ment the oppreſſion, of my heart was relieved 
by a flood of tears; I perceived that to rely on 


the kindneſs of Lady Freemore, or depend on 
her promiſes. to her dying mother wou'd be a 


folly. and that my only proſpect af comfort was 


the bope of finding my brother. I immediately 


wrote. to. acquaint him with my arrival; and im- 
plore his, protection; chis letter I encloſed to a 


perſon who; had formerly been my father's agent, 
and requeſted him to forward it. After this my 


mind became more eaſy, and Lady Freemore be- 


held me in a temper more agreeable to her taſte : 


—1 Was alſo introduced to her Lord who took 


very little notice of me; indeed 1 ſeldom ſaw 


him during my reſidence in his houſe, he was 
hardly ever of his wife's parties, they being (as 


ſhe frequently boaſted) the moſt faſhionable cou- 
ple in England. If 


At length the cafes to my 1 
The one fit had addreſſed to my brother was re- 
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turned unopened, and the perſon to whoſe care [ 
had ſent it informed me that Mr. Montford and 

his family had left that neighbourhood ſoon after 
his return from the Continent, and that none of 
his acquaintance there knew where to direct to 
him, or had heard of him fince his departure, but 
it was the general conjecture that he was either 
dead, or ſettled in ſome foreign country. This 
ſtroke was too diſtreſſing for my fortitude, I al- 
moſt ſunk under it, but deſpair gave me ſtrength 
to ſtruggle. I inſerted ſeveral advertiſements in 
the papers, and offered revards to gain intelli- 
gence of him, but to no effect. no trace could I 
diſcover,—no ray of hope aroſe to brighten my 
proſpects. To enhance my miſery, Lady Free- 
more became every = more diirepeRtful and i in- 
jurious. 


Thus ſituated, it was my ill fortune to gain 
the notice of the very perſon who had ruined my 
family by his ſucceſs in the law-ſuit, I men- 
tioned to you. He was a conſtant viſitor of Lady 
Freemore, and although from his firſt introduc- 
tion to me, I took no pains to conceal the diſ- 
like I felt to him. He propoſed marriage, and 
offered to make a — ſettlement. He was 


diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable in his perſon, of a mean mind, and 
vulgar manners, far advanced in years, and 
beſides, had wrought the irreparable deſtruction 
of thoſe I beſt loved ; yet Lady Freemore was 
aſtoniſhed what could be my reaſon for refuſing. 

to liſten to his overtures. As to his appearance 
or mental qualities, ſhe ſaid they abſolutely ſigni- 
fied nothing in a huſband. His age was a de- 
ſtrable circumſtance, as there was ſuch a good 
jointure offered; and as to his being the perſon 
who had injured my family long ago, it was no- 
thing at all to the purpoſe, as I would now come 

in for the whole fortune, of which had things 
happened otherwiſe, I could have had but a 

ſſmall part. 
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I knew her want of feeling too well, to be ſur- | 
prized at this mode of arguing, and therefore 

heard her with humility and filence ; but though 
I durſt not contradict the reaſons ſhe aſſigned - 
for my complying, I perfifted in rejecting an 
alliance I had ſuch ſtrong motives to deteſt :— 
My fteadineſs provoked her beyond all bounds, 
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and at laſt ſhe told me, that thoſe who were not — 
wiſe enough to be friends to their own intereſt, 1 
and had more pride and ſtubbornneſs than to ſub- 
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mit to the advice of their ſuperiors, were un- 
deſerving of friendſhip. I never (continued 
ſhe) will laviſh benefits on the ungrateful : whilſt 
you were helpleſs and deſtitute; compaſſion im- 
| pelled me to act kindly by you, but now that a 
lucky chance has procured you an offer of being 
raiſed to a ftate of opulence, to which your 
moſt ſanguine hopes could never have aſpired, 
you are not to imagine I will ſhew you further 
countenance if you act ſo perverſely as to reje& 
it.— No, no, Miſs Montford, your ſpecious arts 
will never dupe me as they did my mother! 
Good God ! interrupted I) what arts What 
does your Ladyſhip mean ? © I think it beneath 


me (reſumed ſhe) to enter into a recapitulation 


of them, but I too painfully experienced their 
effects to forget them readily :—and let me tell 
you, Miſs Montford, if you had the fine feeling 
and delicacy of ſentiment you would be thought 
to poſſeſs, you would be glad to avoid the mean- 
neſs of being a dependant on the bounty of a 
. perſon you have ſo groſly injured, eſpecially 
- when you may alter your ſtate by a marriage 
that no woman of condition in England would 
think beneath her. | 


To 


( ay J 


To expreſs the agony my heart felt whilſt ſhe * 
thus cruelly and unjuſtly accuſed me, would be 
a vain attempt :—I was deprived of the power 


of utterance and fell fainting to che ground 7 


when J recover'd I gave free vent to the anguiſh 
of my ſoul, in ſighs and tears :—Ths tenderneſs 


with which I had been treated by the dear rela- 


tions I had loſt, when compared with the conduct 
of Lady Freemore, exhibited a frightful con-- 


traſt to my imagination, I threw myfelf on me 
knees, and beſought of heaven the reſignatioen 
and fortitude requiſite to ſuſtain the united | inju- 

ries of calumny, inſult, and cruelty;—=Once it 
occurred to me that even an union with the def-- 


troyer of my unfortunate family would be a leſſer 


evil than a de pendance on an ungenerous nature; 7 


but my heart revolted from a meaſure my prin- 
ciples could not approve, and I rejected the 
thought with abhorrence. I muſt therefore re- 
main as I was, or caſt myſelf on the merey of 
the world without protection, or means of ſub- 


ſiſtance. During the time the Counteſs farvived. 


her Lord ſhe had appropriated all the favings 


of her jointure, to the payment of ſome engage- - 


ments he had contracted to complẽat the ſum neceſſa- 
ry for Lady Freemore's fortune, on which account 
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ſhe had nothing to bequeath me but a few jewels 
of inconſiderable value. I therefore ſubmitted 
to neceſſity and uſed my utmoſt efforts to con- 
-  ciliate favour, but in vain, for Lady Freemore de- 
clared that unleſs 1 would name a day for giving 


my hand to the perſon ſhe umme I muſt 
leave her houſe, 


In this dreadful moment Providence inſpired 
me with a reſolution of throwing myſelf upon the 
protection of the good Abbeſs with whom I had 
ſo long reſided. I told Lady Freemore my de- 
termination : (She ſaid), I was at full liberty to do 
whatever in my wiſdom I thought proper. I be- 
ſought her, as it was the laſt favour I ever ſhould 
require, to recommend me to ſome of her ac- 
quaintance going to France, who would afford 
me proper protection in travelling thither. Mrs. 
Frill was the perſon ſhe made choice of, and it 
was to no for me to object. 


on give here I met with a kind reception, 
and on revealing my ſtory received an invitation 
to continue, but as I did not chooſe to be a bur- 
den to the community, I requeſted the Abbeſs to 
recommend me to any Lady of her acquaintance 
who wanted a companion :—An eſtabliſhment of 
that 


{fo 1... 
that ſort offering with Miſs Grub, I accepted of 


it, but my adverſe fate raiſed up {till greater ills - 


than I had yet experienced to perſecute me, and 
had not your friendly cares guarded and guided 
me, I had e'er now fallen a victim to the baſe 
Teague formed againſt me. 


> 
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5 CHA . LXV. 7 TY 
In which the Author wviftts the C hatelet. 
: , » 


URING Miſs Montford's recital my heart 

underwent a variety of painful emotions: 
II joined my forrows with hers, and when ſhe 
ceaſed, beſought her to give me a legal title to 
de her protector. Oh, come (ſaid I) and par- 
take with me in the viciſſitudes of life, my ten- 
derneſs ſhall ſupply the want of wealth, 
and my induſtry wreſt a competent ſubſiſtence 
from the hard gripe of adverſe fortune ; for you 
I can endure every hardſhip, and ſtruggle with 
every difficulty; but if I am fated to loſe you, I 
mall fink broken-hearted to the grave. 


The language of ſincerity is ever convincing : 


— Miſs Montford was deeply affected by my paſ- 
fonate addreſs. © Witneſs heaven (faid ſhe) 


you are the protector I would fingle out from 
| your 


. 
rour whole ſex © Yes, my reaſon approves of ths 
choice of my heart, and my hand thall never be 
given to another, but whilſt an iinion” with me 
muſt een your difficulties I never will be 
yours.” I ufed every argument to prevail on her 
to ſwerve from this determination, but me wits f b; 
inexorable. Go (faid ſhe) purſue fortune in 7 
the paths of honour, the integrity of your prin- - 
ciples, the goodneſs of your” heart will obtain a 


bleffing from heaven.“ Muſt we then part? (cried _ 

I) * Yes (replied ſhe) we ſeparate perhaps for a 2 
long time, but rely on my conſtancy to reward [ 
your attachment.” Can I leave yen (eried I) 4 
thus unſettled, thus unprotected . Feat no- 4 
thing (replied ſhe) on my account, Providence - i 
points out an aſylum for me: — The Lady with 4 
whom I told you I formed a friendſhip When I 1 


firſt reſided here, and who was recalled to Eng- = 
land by her family previous to my uncles death, 
is now a widow, with an ample fortune.” L yel- 
terday received a letter from her, apologizing 
for her total ſilence ſince our ſeparation; and 
telling me the omiſſion was occaſioned by inſupe- 
rable circumſtances. She profeſſes an unalterable 
friendſſip for me, and I this day wrote to ael 
quaint her of the reverſe of fortunt I Hav expe 
rienced, and make no doubt but ſhe will invite 


me 
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me to live with her in my native country. You 
muſt leave me for the preſent, as our long con- 
ference, will appear remarkable ;—nor would 1 
wiſh you to renew your viſit for ſome days,—but 
you may depend L will not take any deciſive ſtep 

without firſt conſulting you.” I was about to ſo- 
; hcit leave to write to her on thoſe days ſhe wiſhed 
me to be abſent, but the ringing of a bell ſum- 
moning the houſehold to the Refeoire, obliged 
her to break off abruptly, and waving her hand 
the bid me adieu. 


I departed from the Convent, though not en- 
_ tirely ſatisfied, much more happy than I was 
| When I entered it. Miſs Montford had accepted 
of my vows, and confeſſed her approbation.— 
Indigent and unpromiſing as my circumſtances 
were, I would not at that moment have changed 
ſituations with the greateſt monarch in the uni- 
verſe, 


5 


The Convent was ſituated in a retired ſtreet, 
thro which I was returning home, when my re- 
yerie was put to flight, by a violent blow on my 
ſhoulder, accompanied by an exclamation of 
Ha! treacherous beggarly ſcoundrel, have I 
caught. you At laſt ??—I turn'd quick, and be- 
held 
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held Filmer and the Abbé, the ſword of the 


former was drawn, and he inſtantly attacked me, 
altho* mine was ſtill in the ſcabbard; I cloſed 

with him, and wreſting the weapon from his hand, 
| flung it away; and aſx'd the cauſe of this out- 


rage ?—He made me no anſwer, but ſnatching 


his ſword from the hands of the Abbe, who had 
pick'd it up, again fiercely attacked me. Thus 
compelled, I drew, and after a few paſſes 
wounded him. On feeling my weapon, he ſtart- 


ed back, and fell. The Abbe, perceiving the 


Guet approach on hearing this outcry, attempted 
to ſeize me as I was ſtooping to raiſe up Filmer. 
— Stand of ruffian ! (ſaid I) I have no deſign 
to fly; innocence has nothing to dread from juſ- 
rice.” By this time the Guet came up, and to my 
infinige ſurprize the Abbe deſired they would 
take me into cuſtody, as he could prove I had aſ- 
faulted the wounded gentleman. In conſequence 
of this declaration I was inſtantly apprehended. 
Juſt at this criſis, two gentlemen came up who 


alledged they had ſeen the whole progreſs of the 


rencounter from a window in an adjacent houſe, 
and that far from being the aggreſſor, I was trea- 
cherouſly attack'd, and had been compell'd to 
fight in defence of my life ; but the Abbe per- 
liſted in his accuſation, and ſaid, as ſoon as he 

had 
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had ſeen the proper ſervices rendered to his 
wounded friend, who was a perſon of quality, 
he would appear to confirm his evidenee ; ſo not- 
withſtanding the aſſeverations made in my favour, 
I'was-carried before a Commiſſaire, who upon 
hearing the circumſtances, committed me to the 
Chatelet, until all parties ſhould be examined. 
In this diſagreeable ftate I was kept two days, 
when I was ſet at liberty, as my proſecutor de- 
clined appearing againſt me. 


The time I was in priſon paſs'd like a Phan- 
taſma, or a horrid dream.“ I had neither taken 
reſt or _refreſhment, fo that on my enlargement 
I ftood greatly in need of both, but I knew not 


* whither to repair to obtain them. I had no 


home. In this exigence I threw myſelf to a 
Fiaere, and defired to be drove to the Faux- 
dourg St. Germaine, where I had the good for- 
tune of finding my old apartments diſengaged, 
n took ed of them. 


— 


Filmer's attack W it evident, he was no 


ſtranger to the ſecret of my attachment. It was 


plain the party to Trianon was a feint contrived 
to throw me off my guard, and that inftead of go- 


ng thitherhe had lain in wait to watch my motions. 


I knew 


Lan 

I knew I had every thing to apprehend from the 
violence and implacability of his temper, aided j 
by the ſcheming genius of the politic Abbe, but 


1 dreaded nothing except on behalf of "Miſs 

| Montſord. I therefore refolved to ſee her directly, 
in order to concert meafures for her ſafety. 1 } 
went forthwith to the Convent,” and enquired for 
her. I was' ſhewn into a parlour, where I had 
not been many minutes, till the Abbeſs made 
her appearance. Her coming to receive me, gave 
me a preſentiment that ſomething was amifs ; 
but how was I overwhelmed with anguifh on her 
informing me that Mifs Montford by virtue of an 
order from a ſuperior power, had the preceding 
day been removed fhe knew not whither. Oh, 
heavens ! (exclaimed I) ſhe is loſt, ſhe is torn 
from me for ever, Wretch that I am I ſhall never 
behold her more. The good Abbeſs, whoſe 
mild diſpoſition was inca pable of efferveſeence, | 
endeavour'd to moderate my tranſports, and ex- 
preſs d great anxiety for the fate of her young 
and amiable friend. It has been altogether an 

. unlucky buſi nefs (ſaid ſhe) the ſtory of a ren- 
contre being occafign'd by ſome of the» inhabt- 
tants of this Convent has been noiſed abroad, | 
| 


and I this day received a reprimand: from our di- 
rector, who attributes theſe diforders to my re- 
relax's 


| \ 
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relax'd discipline, and inſiſts on more rod 
and a ſor the future. — + 


1 . the Convent in a ſtate little ſnort of 
diſtraction. I made no doubt but this removal 
was effected in order to get Miſs Montford into 
the power of her enemies, but I could not de- 
viſe any method of aſſiſting her; my only courſe 
was to ſtrive to find out the place of her reſi- 
dence. There was no poſſibility of coming at 
this knowledge by force, ſo I determin'd to 
watch Filmer in my turn. With a view of gain- 
ing ſome intelligence of his proceedings, I ſent 
for Mc Snarl, who cam̃e to me immediately, 
and was overjoyed to ſee me at liberty, He told 
me on hearing of my misfortune he had gone 
ſeveral times to the Chatelet, but was refuſed ad- 
mittance :—He alſo informed me that Filmer 
was quite well of his wound. Gude troth 
(ſaid he) the loon was mair ſcared than hurt, but 
for your ſake I am reeght weel pleaſed he is out 
o danger.” On my enquiring about the Abbe, 
Me Snarl told me he had been very buſy, 
and ſpent the greateſt part of his time 
abroad; every time he returned home (for 
he now reſided entirely at Filmer's houſe) 
he was cloſeted with his patron, and it 
42 ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd as if deep ſchemes were tranſacting, but 


of what nature was a profound myſtery to the 
| houſehold, The French maitre d' hotel be- 


ing the only domeſtic in the Abbe's confidence, 


and he was a perſon of impenetrable diſcre- 
tion. 


I was greatly mortified at not being able to 
diſcover any thing of what I wanted to know, 
but I gave Me Snarl the inſtructions neceſſary 
for watching their-proceedings, and he promiſed 
to be extremely vigilant ;—when he was about to 
take leave, he advanced up to a table which ſtood 
before me, and drawing a leathern purſe from 
his pocket, thus accoſted me—** you are in a 
bad pleeght at preeſent no doot,—lI ſpeer. you 
lack filler, and here is a wee parcel I ha ſaved, 
Il got it aw through your freendſhip, and you 
are reeght weelcome tui every bawbee ont, gin 1t 
were mair.” I thank'd the honeſt Scot for his 
kindneſs, but refuſed his offer, telling him I had 
fill ſome Louis in my purſe, which would anſwer 


my purpoſes for ſome time, - But (added I) I am 


a good deal diſtreſſed for my wardrobe which is 
ſtill at Filmer's houſe, «+ Gude faith (ſaid Mc 
Snarl) I am weel pleaſed you reminded me, it 

ys were 
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were better you had takken heed to ſecure your 
- wallets, e'er the Abbe had gat poſſeeſſion o your 
teerotories, for on my gangivg in on him unax- 


pactedly yeſterneeght, I foond him ſai buſy wik 


your kelts that I ſpeer'd he had takken them for 
his ain.“ I was much ſurprized at this intimation 
as I was certain I had locked my trunks, and had 
the keys in my pocket, but I did not loſe any 
time in demanding them, and they were ſent im- 
mediately on my requiſition. On examination 
1 found the locks were unbroken, yet the difor- 
der of their conients evinced they had been 
opened, On a cloſer ſcrutiny I miſſed a ſmall 
pocket book, which among other papers, con- 
tained the letter Miſs Montford had written to 
me at Dover, on diſcovering this loſs, I again 
examined all my cloaths with the cloſeſt dili- 
gence, in hope ſo ſmall a parcel might have eſ- 
caped my notice, and feeling a little bulk in the 
lining of a coat I wore only in full dreſs, I ima- 
gined I had found the obje& of my ſearch, but 
on inſpection it proved to be a. ſheet of paper 
folded ſmall and flat, and ſcrawled over with 
characters, ſuch as a boy beginning to learn to 
write might be ſuppoſed to have traced for his 
amuſement, and here and there interſperſed with 

: ' | figures, 
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figures, Provoked at my diſappointment, I 
thoughtleſsly ſet fire to it with the candle, and 
threw it into the 'chimney, judging it had been 
accidentally ſewn in, when the coat was making, 
and my vexation at not being able to recover 


my pocket book was ſo great that I thought no 


more of an incident which might have alarmed 
a wary diſpoſition. 


For ſeveral days after this I aroſe early and 
poſled myſelf near Filmer's houſe till he and the 
Abbe went abroad; from thence I dogg'd them 
through all their doublings, with mdefatigable 
care, but all my diligence and fatigue were 
thrown away, for they ſpent their time at the 
public places of reſort, . and ſeemed occupied 


merely in amuſements: Nor could my truſty 


intelligencer Me Snarl procure any inti mation 
whatſoever, relative to the place of Miſs 
Montford's ſecluſion. 


This diſappointment affected me fo deeply 
that I reſigned myſelf to melancholy, and was on 
the point of deſpair, "when I was arouſed by an 


incident which revived my hopes. I was fitting | 


in my chamber in a very penſive mood, when [I 
was told a perſon deſired to ſpeak to me on parti- 
cular 
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_ cular buſineſs, I gave orders for his admittance, 
and was accoſted by a man of decent appearance, 
who told me he came from a young Lady who 
had come to his houſe in apparent diſtreſs, as if 
in dread of being purſued, and begged of his - 
family to afford her ſhelter until the could inform 
her friends where ſhe was.“ Although (conti- 
nued he) the circumſtances of her ſituation wore 
rather a ſufpicious appearance, her extreme 
beauty and innocence of *coutenance won upon 
us to grant her requeſt, and indeed if we.had 
not done ſo ſhe very probably would have fallen 
a victim to her misfortunes, for ſhe immediately 
fell into fainting fits, and grew extremely ill ;— 
in one of the intervals of her ſwoonings ſhe bid 
me go to the hotel of an Engliſh perſon of qua- 
lity called Filmer, and enquire for Monſieur 
Charle, and from thence I was directed hither.” 
It is my Caroline !—(cried I, ſtarting up) Great 
heaven ſhe will die !—lead me to her inſtantly, 
and may God reward you for giving her an aſy- 
lum in the hour of diſtreſs. He ſeemed greatly 
affected at my pathetic earneſtneſt, and turned 
away to conceal his emotion. Beſt of men (con- 
tinued 1) let us haſte to your charitable roof; Oh 
what will become of me if I muſt loſe her!— 
« Moderate your tranſports (interrupted he) | 


and 
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and let us haſte to her. Every moment we de- 
lay, no doubt adds to her anxiety. This conſi- 
deration was ſufficient to urge my utmoſt ſpeed. 
I inſtantly ſat out with my guide for the Quartier 
de St. Andre des Arcs, where he told me e his 


abode was 


* 
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HAP. LXVI. 


Which leaves the Author in a abarſe Situation than 
e Der. 


HE evening was grown quite dark, when 
| after a long walk, during which, my mind 
underwent unſpeakable agitation, we came to. a 
houſe where my conductor ſtopped. —On his rap- 
ping at the door we were immediately admitted ; 
he led me to a large parlour and deſired I would 
. repoſe myſelf, whilſt he went to prepare the lady If 
for my reception, leſt my ſudden appearance 
might prove prejudicial in her preſent weak ſtate. 
My heart thanked him for this kind precaution, 
and I conſented to be governed by his advice. On 
going out of the room he cloſed the door with 
violence, and I obſerved it faſtened with a ſpring - 
lock, but I attributed his ſhutting me up to in- 
advertency. I ſat a conſiderable time after his 
departure.mn a ſtatg of impatience and anxiety 
(every moment appearing an hour in duration) 
at length alarmed at his long ftay I aroſe to 
ring the bell, and ſummon ſome one from whom 
| IDA I might 
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I might enquire the cauſe. I ſearched the room 

with care, but could not diſcover that there was 
any way of ringing z I then knocked and called, 
but all continued in deep ſilence throughout the 
houſe. I now began to apprehend ſome deceit; 
and finding it impoſſible to force the lock, 1 ap- 
proached one of the windows, in order to get out 
of confinement that way; but the moment I had 
got cloſe to it, the floor ſunk beneath my 


feet, and I found myſelf immured i in utter r 
neſa. | 


For ſome minutes I-remained ſtunned by the 
ſuddenneſs of my deſcent, and overwhelmed with 
ſurprize, but at length recovering, I groped about 
to try to diſcover ſomething of the place in Which 

L was immured. J found it to be a damp and cold: 
vault of large extent. I called aloud for help, and' 
the hollow echoes reverberating around encreaſed* 
my horror, but no ſounds could 1 hear ſave the 

replication of my o] m. N 8 


I concluded I had been ſpirited away by ſome 
of Filmer's agents to wreak his vengeance on 
me, for fruſtrating his deſigns againſt Miſs Mont- 
ford, and I could not help repreaching myſelf 
for the eaſy credulity with which I had fwallowed 
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the bait laid for my deſtruction. Such was the 
readineſs with which I had followed my deceitful 
guide that I had forgotten to bring my ſword, ſo 
that I was expoſed to the malice of my foes in an 
utterly defenceleſs ſtate. The idea of Miſs Mont- 
ford's illneſs and diſtreſs had ſo alarmed me as to 
banifh eyery other conſideration, and render me 
an eaſy prey to deception. 


Three hours (as near as I can gueſs) elapſed in 
this horrible ſituation. My utmoſt efforts to ex- 
tricate myſelf or obtain aſſiſtance were ineffectual: 
Il caſt myſelf upon the ground in deſpair . 
Alas! (cried I) thoſe eyes ſhall never more be 
reviſited by the cheering beams of light, or again 
behold the face of creation, —ſtill exiſting, -I am 
precipitated into the cavern of death, —here ſtretch- 
ed on the cold boſom of earth I ſhall breathe my 
laſt ſigh, , and ſhe, who is dearer to my heart 
than life itſelf, muſt be abandoned a hapleſs victim 


to her mercileſs enemies. = TEES 


The love of life is a natural inftin& ; but there 
are ſituations that in a great meaſure reconcile 
men to the parting with it, and others which give. 
to death a thouſand adyentitious pangs. Had 1 


been doomed to fall greatly, I could have ſprung 
forward: 
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forward to meet the dart of the Amer of hu- 
man nature ; but thus to periſh by the baſe con- 
trivances of a cowardly enemy, v was too much for 
my — , 

I continued in this train of thought until my 
meditation was interrupted by a trampling in the 
apartment over my head. I ſtarted up and 
ſhouted aloud for aſſiſtance. My cries were heard. 


he trap-door opened, four men deſcended 


with their ſwords drawn, and a fifth bearing a 
lighted torch. The fight ſtopt me ſhort as I 
was about to pour forth thanks for my deliver. 
ance,—inſtant aſſaſſination occurred to me, and I 


felt my blood freeze at the thought: I was ſur- 
rounded and ſeized the moment they eſpied me. 
One of them, who was dreſt in uniform, told 


me I was his priſoner, and deſired me to yield, 
as all my oppoſition would be vain. I aſked 
him on what ſuppoſition he thus abridged the 
liberty of a man unconſcious of any crime. He 
replied, he would not anſwer my queſtions, and 
ordering me to be filent, compelled me to aſcend 
a flight of ſtone ſteps which led to a garden 
behind the houſe ;—A carriage waited at the 
garden-gate into which I was compelled to go; 
two of my companions entered it alſo, and the 
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blinds being drawn up; we drove off at a rapid 
rate. 


The night was pretty far advanced when the 
carriage ſtopped. I perceived very little of the 
ſituation of the place we came to, as I was hurried 
along to a {mall chamber, which I was deſired to 
enter, I obeyed, and then was commanded to put 
on a ſuit of cloaths which were brought to me by 
a perſon who gathered up thoſe I took off and 
carried them away; the reſt who had ſeized 
me departed with him, leaving me ſecurely locked 
in. | 


I gazed around me in amazement, and by the 
dim gleams of the moon which was juſt ariſen, 
diſcerned that the light was admitted to this 
apartment through a narrow aperture in a wall of 
immenſe thickneſs : The door was covered with 
plates of iron, and there was no chimney,—A A 
couch, one chair, and a ſmall table were the whole 
of its furniture. From theſe appearances I could 
not be at a loſs to know I was confined in a prifon 
conſtructed for ſecuring criminals. This diſco- 
very gave quite a new turn to my thoughts :!—[ 
was unconſcious of any crime whatſoever, but my 
knowledge of the want of principle in my ene- 

mies, 
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mies, taught. me to think my innocence a very 
inadequate ſecurity againſt their allegations, in- 
ſtituted to deſtroy me. Miſs Montford too was 


wholly in their power, and this reflection added 


ſtings of double poignancy to thoſe I already 
endured, In fine imagination cannot conceive a 
ſtate more diſtreſſing than mine ; and the loſs of 
reaſon would have been deſirable, if it could have 
given ſuſpenſion to the agonies I ſuffered from 
remembrance and apprehenſion. | 
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